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I srr in silence in my boat, 
With hands at rest, and idle oars, 
And watch the twilight shadows float 
All softly o’er the wooded shores. 


No faintest sound is on the air, 
No ripple stirs the waters still; 

The peace of God is everywhere— 
In sky and air, on lake and hill, 


Deep and more deep the shadows fall, 

The last faint streak of daylight dies: 
The western glow is gone, and all 

The stars are wheeling through the skies, 


HAW hitsy1,, And so, till mountain-shadows break, 
i NANA SAE iin oA? Agpft Lights steal from height to height; 
\ ANNEAL ANS MaWtlss my OF ‘And, far across the sleeping lake, 

The moonbeams quiver, silver-white. 

















HAIR-DRESSING WITH THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





sor sister, or daughter should always look her 
best, as well as do her best. Those who ignore 
: this fact overlook with strange perversity the 
\ influence which the beautiful has in this world. 
‘They forget that the solid frame of granite, 
‘ limestone, sandstone, gneiss, which makes up the 
: backbone of the globe, is overlaid with verdant 
? meadows, umbi.ugeous forests, flowery fields, and 
: Sparkling waters. Nature clothes everything, 
in other words, with beautiful drapery. 

It hardly needed: that we should say all this, 
; however, to convince our readers thatthe pursuit 
‘of the beautiful is not a piece of folly, but a 
real duty, on the part. of a Woman. And in 
‘nothing is a reform more needed than in the 
: dressing of the hair. In this magazine, it has 
? always been maintained that true taste consisted, 
>not in blindly following: the fashions, but in 
; adapting them to each person’s figure, complexion, 
~. HERE is nothing more certain than ; air, etc. Of course, # decided: departure from 
that the way in which the hair-is dressed adds ; the style of the day is always to be avoided ; for 
greatly to the beauty of a woman. In our June ; this makes the wearer too noticeable, which 
number, for last year, illustrations of several ; is eccentric, if not’ unwomanly. - Nevertheless, 
new styles of wearing the hair were given, which ; ; adaptations based on fitness, if the beautiful is 
departed more or less from the conventional } kept in view, are always to be recommended. 
type, having the advantage of being more artis- : * For in this way only can iti@ividuality be reached. 
tic. Asa movement still further in that direction, It is because French ladies: understand this that 
we propose to describe here some of the old : their superiority in dress has become famed the 
‘classic styles of wearing the hair—which, with : world over. A comparatively. homely Parisian 
modifications, might, we think, be adopted. woman will eclipse a handsome English or Ger- 

Under our present system, where a blind fash- ; 
jon regulates everything, all ladies dress the hair 
alike. Only a few years ago, a ‘‘potato’’-screw 
at the back of the head was the rage; then a 
“frizz”? ; afterward, a fringe-over the forehead ; 
and this, no matter what the age or the peculiar } 
style of the lady. Later, the hair has been 
dragged, so to speak, to-the top of the head, 
regardless of the fact whether it is becoming to 
the wearer or not. 

All this is absurd. The aim of dress—the 
“<yaison d’etre,” as the French say—is to make 
‘@ woman look more beautiful. This, as all 
‘sensible people admit, is as much a duty of 
® woman as it is for her to be conciliating, 3 
sympathetic, forbearing, affectionate. Just as it ‘ 
is a man’s province to make money for the‘ man woman often, simply because she dresses 
household, so it is a woman’s to make home} with better taste. 
agreeable and happy. And a very important While these remarks apply to dress in general, 
factor a “ this ‘about is that the wife, { they apply especially to the style of dressing the 
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hair. Yet it would be difficult to lay down any { Greeks—have never had their equals in the 
particular rule on this subject; for the mode ; knowledge of the beautiful. 

that would be becoming to one face would not{ We giv-, therefore, in this article, a selection 
‘ of head-dresses, taken from busts, statues, vases, 
and bas-reliefs in the British Museum and else- 
‘where. We do not pretend to enter into details. 
‘It would be idle for us to suggest what style, 
here represented, would be most becoming to 
a blonde or brunette, etc. That is a question 





‘suit another, and go vice-versa. We have thought 
that the best way, therefore, would be to give 
various styles that have been in use in different 
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which could only be solved in each particular 
case, and probably never really solved without 
trial—perhaps without many trials. But, if any- 
thing can be done to, vary the dead uniformity 
of fashionable hair-dressing, to give character 
and individuality to different faces, it can only 
be done in this direction, and by seeking the 
beautiful through these models from the antique. 

We may say, however, that the most beautiful 
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periods of the world’s history, so ag to afford ‘ 
hints which intelligent ladies might utilize, if’ 
they had the daring for it. For this purpose, ; 








of all these styles is, perhaps, that which we give 
‘last, and which is copied from the immortal 
‘ Venus of Milo, now inthe Louvre. Its best effect 
‘isin profile. A very becoming mode, especially 
$for a round face, is that given in our initial 
? letter: this style, in contradistinction to the 
there can be no better way than to make selec- ; last, looks most effective when viewed in front. 
tions from the antique; for, esthetically, the ; For a young girl, the loose short curling locks, in 
Romans—and, to an even greater degree, the the cut which is next to the last, would be very 

















THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


pretty. For some faces, chines ae be waite ; 
than the helmet-like head-dress, with a long lock } 
eseaping behind, which we give in one of; our} 
engravings. A very curious fashion is that in 
our second cut, where the hair is piled up over 
the forehead, and which was very popular with 
the Roman empresses in the Julian period, or up 
to the end of the first century. The hair braided 
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impossible to do more, in an article like this, 
than to give general directions. The only way to 





on the top of the head, as is still a fashion in 
Germany—and was quite common, in America, a 
decade since—was, as is shown by one of our 
illustrations, a favorite style in Greece, two 
thousand years ago. Three or four of our other 
engravings are noticeable as giving modes partic- 
ularly suitable for young girls; nothing so inno- 
cent and virginal has ever been designed since. 





Several of the heads, it will be seen, have the 
fillet in the hair. This is undoubtedly a very 
beautiful adjunct, but it can only be worn by 
ladies with classic faces. But we have said { taking care not to depart too far from the prevail- 
enough in detail. As we remarked earlier, it is ing fashion, for that would look like eccentricity. 











THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


say. holy flow’r, how didst thou learn the tale ‘og! » -odffaing Uke;thep, within, my, heart would bear, 
Of Him who for us lived, and loved, and died? 7 ¢.,.,, That-crogs, those nails, those wounds, that glory shine, 
Wast thou on Calvary when He grew pale? : e will go up Y to’ 


‘0 Calvary, and there 
Saw’st thou that thorn-crowned head, that’ bleéding site? ) Gazd ¥AP ny ‘hénrt wetir too thse tharks divine, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Guy Desmonp had just returned from an 
expedition into the Lake Superior region, when 
he received a letter from Harry Grovner, telling 
him of his engagement to the “loveliest girl in the 
world, and the best,”’ to use his rapturous expres- 
sion, and insisting on Guy’s putting in a speedy 
appearance at the old country-house where Harry 


was, and where a party, including Miss Melton, : 


had gathered. ‘I want you to know Agnes,” 
he wrote, ‘and I will never forgive you if you do 
not join us at once.” 

So, toward the middle of August, Desmond 
journeyed up to picturesque Lake George. It 
was evening when he arrived, and, as he and 
Harry drove up to the house, a lady was standing 
in the verandah in the moonlight. 

«There is Agnes,’ Grovner said, softly; and 
Desmond looked, and saw a face which he had 


beheld twice before, and both times under such ; 


peculiar circumstances, that it had haunted his 
thoughts ever since. 

But there was no time for wonderment; in 
another moment, they were out of the carriage, 
and, when Desmond was presented to Miss Mel- 
ton, neither by word nor glance did she betray 
any sign of recognition, though the circumstances 
of their first encounter, at least, were not such 
that she would be likely to have forgotten. 

Late one afternoon, he had been passing along 


Third Avenue, when he saw a young girl coming } 


out of a tenement-house. She had gone but a 
short distance, when she was rudely spoken to 
by a half-drunken man, who put out his arms to 


bar her passage. Desmond dealt the ruffian a | 


blow, which sent him reeling into the gutter, and 


then accompanied the lady to the corner of the ' 
street, where a carriage was waiting. As he; 
passed the house again, a woman, who had } 
witnessed the scene, told him that the lady had } 


been there to visit a poor family. 
The second time he met her was at the opera- 
house. She was in the stage box during a per- 


formance of the oratorio of ‘‘The Messiah,” : 
listening with such a rapt air to a solo by Nilsson, } 


that she seemed, to his fancy, almost a saint 
come down from heaven. He had thought her 
besutiful, the night he had rescued her; but now 
she seemed more than beautiful: celestial, even. 
« Saint Agnes come down to earth for awhile,” 


he said to himself. During an interval, he 
Vou. LXXXIX.—24. 


: caught her eye, and ventured to bow. But she 
‘returned it so coldly, even haughtily, that he 
‘saw he had offended her by the recognition. 
’ From that day to this, he had never seen her; 
; but she was forever in his thoughts, and she was 
always, in spite of her coldness, his ‘Saint 
; Agnes.” 
Now, she received him still haughtily, and 
‘treated him coldly, almost cavalierly, from the 
moment of his arrival. 
’ ‘Three separate times, the next morning, Miss 
? Melton forgot some article, which she specially 
wanted ; and it chanced, on each occasion, to be 
> his lot to goin search of the handkerchief, or 
} pencil-case, or crochet-needle that was missing. 
; She unbent a little at this, and apologized in a 
’ way which showed that she was really annoyed 
’ by the trouble she had given. 
‘*No trouble,’ he said, ‘‘ whatever. You 
’ know we are, in a sense, old friends, and I am 
3 only too happy to assist you always.” 
} Strange to say, she turned on him with stormy 
} eyes, yet with a smile which contradicted her 
} looks ; then, in a moment, as if recovering her- 
‘ self, said, in a tone of elaborate sweetness: 

‘“‘Ah, I owe you another apology. You did me 
a service, one day, in town—I remember it per- 
fectly—and I thanked you at the time; but 
} surely it 1s not quite gentlemanly to remind me 
‘of my obligation.” 

Guy was thunderstruck. Was this his Saint 
Agnes? Had she a temper of her own? Was 
she so proud that she hated an obligation? And 
was that the reason she had snubbed him at the 
: oratorio, and snubbed him now? 

As soon as she had finished, she rose and 
walked away toward a group standing in the 
; verandah. Desmond’s first impulse was to fol- 
low, and assure her that she had entirely mis- 
} taken his meaning: that he had never intended 
to presume on his service. Then pride ‘checked 
him. She did not deserve an explanation. All 
the same, he was more hurt than angry: his 
dream of a Saint Agnes was over. Well, all 
’ women were alike, he said to himself, cynically : 
‘they looked like angels, but they had tempers, 
for all that. 

} To make matters worse, up came Harry Grov- 

‘ ner, with his cheery voice and smile, to say: 

¢ ‘I was so glad to see you and _— having 
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a long talk. Do hurry over the preliminaries of $ 
acquaintance as fast as you can; I want you to} 
be great friends.” ; 

Desmond managed some decorous reply, and } 
left his old chum very unceremoniously, to} 
indulge in a bitter laugh at the likelihood of; 
those amicable desires being realized. 

The party was a large one, so that he easily 
contrived to avoid Miss Melton for the rest of 
the day; but, that’ very evening, he was forced 
to offer, and she to accept, a slight favor. Des- 
mond was talking with his hostess and several } 
other ladies, in the verandah; and Miss Melton } 
stood apart at a little distance, bending over the } 
railing, to answer some question which Harry : 
Grovner called out as he sauntered across the } 
lawn, smoking his cigar. As she moved back, } 
her lace dress caught in the branches of a} 
runhing rose, which trailed across the balustrade, 3 
and she could not extricate it. In spite of him- 
self, Desmond’s glance had been wandering 3 
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toward her while he talked. She looked more} 
beautiful than ever, that evening; and again he 

thought of Saint Agnes. As she glanced round, 3 
on finding herself a prisoner, their eyes met. } 
He hurried forward, released her flounces, and 

said : 

‘‘I beg your pardon; I hope the pretty lace 
isn’t torn.” 

The moonlight fell full on her face, and he} 
could see that she colored hotly. He half 
expected another angry retort; but she suddenly 
burst into a laugh—so merry, that, between its 
infection and the absurdity of the situation, he 
laughed as heartily as she. 

‘‘So you have done me a fresh favor,’’ she 
said, as soon as she could speak; ‘though I am 
certain, this morning, you secretly vowed you 
never would. Please don’t think me the worst- 
tempered, rudest woman in the world. I really } 
am not, though I gave you reason to consider me 
so, to-day. I do know, indeed, what ailed me,” $ 
she went on: ‘I had been vexed at myself, that I } 
ignored your kindness so completely, when I met } 
you here. But I was taken by surprise, as I was } 
at the opera-house, where I saw you were hurt 
by my cool recognition. Then, as for here, to} 
talk about it would make Harry want me not to 
go to such places—s!ums, he calls them—when I } 
go back to town: and I feel it my duty to B°. | 
All this embarrassed me. You understand now, } 
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don’t you? And—and—am I forgiven?’ 

As she spoke, she extended her hand, with the 
impulsiveness which was one of the strongest and 
most dangerous of her characteristics. Ah! } 
now, as Guy said to himself, she looked more like 
a Saint Agnes than ever. 
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‘“‘There’s no place for such a word—only 


promise that we shall be friends,’ he exclaimed, 
eagerly, bowing over the pretty firgers. 


Her face assumed an expression so odd that 
P 


he half feared she was offended. But she said 
quietly : 


‘*T hope so—I want Mr. Grovyner’s friends to 


be mine.”’ 


So Guy Desmond, unimpressionable and keen 
to perceive and analyze his owa emotions as he 
had fancied himself, fell into the snare which 
faie was weaving, with as much unconscious 
blindness as if he had been a boy of nineteen, 


> instead of a worldly experienced man of nine 


and twenty. Before he roused himself to the 
knowledge that he was even in peril, he had got 
helplessly entangled in the web of destiny’s 
manufacture: he was in love with Miss Melton. 

Meantime, Master Harry must needs be im- 
politic enough to thank his betrothed for adopting 
his friend as hers. He sounded Guy’s praises 
till she turned on him, a good deal rasped and 
irritated. Now, this was not like herself. Ordi- 
narily, as the expression of her face showed, 
she was amiability itself. But it must be con- 
fessed that lately her temper had become a little 
uncertain. 

‘IT may not be very brilliant, Harry,’ said 
she; ‘but I fancy I am equal to’the task of dis- 
covering Mr. Desmond’s mental qualities. He is 
all very well, but not so profound as to be quite 


>a sphinx—” 


“Why, good gracious!’’ interrupted Harry. 
‘IT didn’t mean to annoy you.” 

‘*Nor have you,” she replied, a little super- 
ciliously. ‘* But it is never wise to overpraise 


} people. Remember that.” 


And Harry—a showy good-natured fellow, 
with much less depth than he appeared to pos- 
sess—let the conversation out to his friend, as 
they sat smoking a last pipe, before going to bed. 

‘* Women are odd,” said he, by way of con- 
clusion, when he had finished his tale; ‘even 
Agnes, poor thing.” 

Desmond was so irritated by this tone of 
masculine superiority, that he gave way to the 
vexation which Harry’s account had /roused, 
and which he had been trying to keep aown. 

‘* Well, I vow you're as unreasonable as Agnes,” 
said Harry, laughing with undiminished good- 
humor. And he took himself off to bed. 

Desmond, left alone, was so horrified to think 
of the mischief the stupid fellow might have 
done, that he forgot to wonder—es he might well 
have done—at the strange irritation it caused 
him to hear Harry speak familiarly and with 


$ @ consciousness of possession about his betrothed 
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wife. For as yet, you see, Guy had not dis-; wonder if she had been struck by the same 
covered the pit into which he had fallen. g thought which had flashed into his mind:. how 

The next morning, Miss Melton’s manner; much both had the habit of treating Harry as 
showed that the harm Desmond feared had been } if he really were a boy—a spoiled one, too—who 
wrought. She was downright freezing, forawhile;? must be petted and humored, and kept from 
then capricious and teasing. ’ annoyance of any sort. 

The acquaintance between the pair progressed,‘ Agnes drove Harry over to the station, in the 
after this, very much in the fashion which had : pony-carriage; and, when she returned, im- 
marked its beginning. If Miss Melton proved; mured herself in her room till luncheon. Des- 
sweet aud kind and gentle for awhile, she was ; mond caught sight of her as she reached the 
sure to make Guy repent it. If she was Saint 3 house, and marveled, for the twentieth time, that 
Agnes one day, she was something else another. } the girl could be so fond of a man so much her 
Indeed, sometimes, she was downright cruel, inferior, as to look so pale and weary and dis- 
and her slights were so pointed, and her witti- ; heartened, as she did this morning, and all just 
cisms so bitter, that more than once Guy vowed } because she was deprived of his society for a few 
to himself he hated her, and almost believed ’ days. 
what he said. ’ 


However, when she came downstairs, her 
The engagement between Agnes and Harry ; mercurial spirits had undergone a change. She 
had always been a puzzle to him, and the puzzle } was in one of her gayest moods: charming every- 
kecame greater as time went on. Jt was not 80 | body by her vivacity, and even giving Desmond 
difficult, indeed, to explain Harry’s part in it.; the benefit of her smiles and friendly speeches. 
With all his surface good-humor, Harry was } He quite forgot past and future, and yielded to 
selfish at heart—too selfish to love anybody very ’ the happiness of the moment, with a recklessness 
devotedly. He admired Miss Melton’s beauty; which had grown upon him during the past 
and talent. But her wealth had had more to do, ? weeks. And so several days passed. 
in the beginning, with his being attracted toward ; Miss Melton was only a fair equestrian, though 
her, than he knew. His father, indeed, was a’ a somewhat overbold one; and, this day, she 
rich man; but the family was large, and Harry’s ; insisted on riding a horse which Desmond had 
share would be moderate. He had been brought ; condemned as beyond her power, though Harry 
up with expensive tastes, and was quite unfitted ; had said she was quite ‘up to it.” 
for either business or profession, and he knew it. 
‘IT must marry a rich wife,’ he had said to; 
himself: ‘that shall be my profession.’ 3 
Desmond could not have told when his vague ; 


Finally, 
Desmond said: ‘‘ Well, I have warned you. If 
anything happens, it is not my fault.” 

They had taken a route with which neither 


was familiar, seduced by the shadows of a pic 


envy of Harry's luck developed into an open 
sentiment—so bitter, that it was akin to ani- 
mosity—any more than he could when he became 


actually conscieus that his tumultuous contra- ; 


dictory feelings toward this brilliant impulsive 
girl had for basis a passionate love which changed 
the whole current and color of his life. 

Little more than two weeks of Desmond’s 
promised visit remained. There were very few 
guests in the house, just then; and, one day, 
Miss Melton and he went out on horseback 
together. 


father; but it was a satisfaction to him, before 
starting, to lay out a programme which his friend 
and his betrothed were to follow. 

“And it must be done to the letter, Miss 


Harry had gone to New York, against ° 
his will, to attend to some commissions for his ? 


; turesque wood, and came to a place where two 
) ways met. The groom was a long distance 
> behind, and neither was certain which of the 
3 roads led toward the house. 

Desmond rode along the route to the left, to 
} reconnoitre, discovered that the other was the 
> one they ought to take, and turned his horse’s 
> head to rejoin Miss Melton. As he did so, he 
> saw her ill-trained steed take fright at a dog, 
; which ran across the path close to his feet. The 
: beast reared so suddenly that Agnes was unseated 
and almost flung from her saddle. She would 
have been so, had Desmond not reached her side 
> just in time to support her and catch the bridle 
> of her horse, as he was preparing to dash off at 
} the top of his speed. 

3 Miss Melton displayed great quiet courage ; 





Melton,” said Desmond, laughingly, ‘else this} but he saw that she was a good deal sbaken. 
boy will go about looking injured for the next} The horse plunged and reared so viciously that 
week. Every day, remember, we are to ride; Desmond had to dismount and insist on her doing 
together.” iso. Then the groom rode up, and Desmond 

Miss Melton laughed; but an expression flitted * ordered him to put Miss Melton’s saddle on his 
across her mobile features which made Desmond ; horse; and would have his way, though at first 
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she attempted a somewhat indignant expostula-} while he—oh, he, the wretchedest man that. 
tion. Scumbered the earth—had to hide a gaping 

Then she suddenly discovered that she felt a} wound which even time could never heal. He 
little weak and faint, and had to sit down on a$ could hardly go through the usual conventional 
log and rest before they went further; but pres-; talk: you can well understand why. 
ently she was quite herself again, and could even; Harry insisted on repeating the story William 
jest at her own folly. 3 had told, and the others exclaimed and insisted 

‘‘I wouldn’t have any of them know, for the} on hearing the details. There was such a to-do 
world,” she said; “‘there would be no end of; and pother generally, that Desmond barely 
fuss and fright.” } avoided crying aloud that he wished Miss Mel- 

So William, the groom, was commanded to >ton had been killed—and himself, too; and 
hold his peace, which he meant religiously to do; ; when, in sheer desperation, he glanced toward 
and, when they reached Moorlands, they even } her, just to add to his pain, he thought, by the 
rode in at thé back entrance, so that nobody } weary expression of her face, that some similar 
might see and notice the change of horses. } thought was flitting through her mind. 

But all their precautions were wasted. Harry Several days elapsed, and Guy Desmond knew 
Grovner was smoking on the steps, having} that common-sense, honor, every right impulse 
returned three days earlier than he had expected ; } and motive, bade him hasten to put leagues of 
and he poured out so many questions, that it was} land and sea between himself and Agnes; but 
necessary to tell him the whole story. ; fate seemed determined that he should stay. He 

The ride home had been a rather silent one. } had bought some Brooklyn property of the elder 
The suddenness of the girl's peril had shown} Mr. Grovner, and the old gentleman had set 
Desmond, as by a lightning’s flash, the full} a day for his lawyer to come up with the deeds, 
import of his secret. He knew that not only : for them to sign. So he must wait. 
might his face have betrayed him, if she were} Suddenly, Miss Melton began to avoid him, 
calm enough to note its revelations; but he had } though not in a way to be noticeable to others— 
uttered mad words, which, if they had reached } which, indeed, was easy enough to manage, as 
her ear, could not be misunderstood. She made} a fresh inroad of guests made the house seem 
no sign, however, of having seen or heard. He} almost like a summer-hotel. But the avoidance 
wondered, later, if he had indeed cried aloud. } was very plain to Desmond, and he feared that 
He could not tell. ; he understood only too well the reason: he had 

Meantime, he had to listen to Grovner's} betrayed his secret, and she disliked and despised 
prosaic remarks, implied reproaches that either} him for remaining, even with a plausible reason 
Agnes, or Desmond, or both, must have been to} for so doing. 
blame, and his declarations that Selim was steady} The lawyer came up. The business was trans- 
enough: all in involved sentences, and with a} acted, and Desmond had neither reason nor 
repetition which maddened Desmond, at least.} excuse for staying longer. He left old Mr. 

He was glad to get away and leave the engaged } Grovner and the solicitor in the smoking-room, 
pair alone; and, directly after, Miss Melton } after the papers had been signed, and went out 
escaped. Whether irritated or not, she remained } into the garden. In all the world, he thought 
outwardly amiable: she always did, to Harry. it would have been difficult to find a creature 

Then that astute young gentleman must needs} more wretched than himself; and he was right 
go in search of William, to scold him; and, in} enough in so thinking. His whole heart and 
his eagerness of defense, William betrayed the soul had centred in this mad love, and it had 
fact that there had nearly been a bad accident, } to be crushed, silenced, buried—though die it 
averted only by Desmond’s strength and presence } would not. 
of mind. And then Harry went to the other } He sat down in a summer-house, at the end 
extreme, and rushed after Miss Melton, tolament} of one of the paths, and was roused from a 
and ejaculate and moan ; and, when she retreated, ; dismal reverie by the sound of footsteps. He 
on the plea that she must dress for dinner, he} glanced out from among the overhanging branches 
tore into Desmond’s room, and insisted on shak- { of clematis, and saw Miss Melton and Harry 
ing his hands and blessing him, calling nok poms slowly along. In another instant, 
Agnes’s preserver, until Guy was driven half; Miss Melton stopped short; he could see her 





insane. face: it looked weary and irritated; and she 
At dinner, Miss Melton appeared calm and } said, rapidly: 
self-collected as ever. But then. Guy told him- “Harry, I am really tired of this sounding 


self, she only had her fright to recover from; of your friend’s praises. Can't you let the 
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matter rest? I do not propose to be eternally 
grateful to Mr. Desmond. Anybody—the groom 
—could have aided me, just as well as he.” 

‘Well, now, Agnes, that is not quite kind,” 
rejoined Grovner, with that persistency which 
was one of his most annoying habits, and which 
was rendered the more exasperating from the 
fact that he would keep perfectly good-natured 
through it all. 

“Kind? Kind?” she repeated, with an out- 
ward gesture of her two hands, as if literally 
flinging the last shreds of her patience to the 
winds. ‘Well, frankly, I don’t care whether it 
is or not; and, into the bargain, if you are not 
cureful, I foresee that we shall quarrel seriously 
over your model friend.”’ 

‘Really, Agnes, excuse me; but I do think 
you are very unreasonable,’ urged Harry, in 
precisely the same amiable tone, utterly unmoved. 
by her violence. 

‘*T mean to be unreasonable,’’ she cried. 

‘‘Why—why, one would think you jealous,” 
said Harry. : 

Across her face passed that odd expression 
‘which Desmond had before noticed. Then she 
began to laugh bitterly. 

‘*You have indeed reached a solution,”’ said 
she. ‘I should be sorry to mortity your vanity 
by denying it. Perhaps Iam jealous. Whether 
or not, since matters have gone so far, I have 
one word to say: The less we see of Mr. Des- 
mond, in the future, the better I shall be pleased. 
I hope that is plain enough.” 

She walked rapidly on, and Grovner followed. 
The pair disappeared down a side-alley, and 
Desmond was left to the depths of his mortifi- 
cation, which was all the more galling because 
he could not even pluck up spirit enough at first 
to be angry. 

After awhile, he returned to the house, and, 
going up to his room, packed his trunk. He knew 
that Harry was to drive over to the village, that 
morning, and he meant to get away while Harry 
was gone. He went downstairs, found his host 
and hostess, and informed them that he must 
leave by the noon train. A business-telegram, 
which had fortunately arrived after breakfast, 
served as an excuse that they could not gainsay. 

Passing along one of the great halls, he saw, 
through a half-open door, Miss Melton standing 
in the library. She had some autumn-flowers 
on the table, which she was arranging in a vase. 
She started, as he entered, and a few of the 
blossoms fell from her hand. 

‘*Miss Melton!’’ he called; and, as soon as 
he had spoken, he knew that his voice sounded 
sharp and anxious. 








{ She gave him a quick glance of surprise, but 
$as quickly averted her eyes, and began picking 
Sup her flowers, while saying, with a sort of 
irritated playfulness : 
‘“‘T believe it is Miss Melton—at your service, 
Mr. Desmond.”’ 
3 A sudden gust of wrath swept over him. It 
’ was cruel to treat him as she did. If she saw 
‘that his heart had unwittingly gone out toward 
‘ her, she must be clear-sighted enough also to see 
‘ that he had fought against his weakness—that he 
’ suffered; and a generous woman would have 
; been grieved, not vexed and scornful. 
* «TI only wished to bid you good-bye,” he 
¢ said. 
‘Ah, you are going ?” she asked, still with her 
‘face half averted, still busy with her flowers. 
‘‘Isn’t it sudden? I saw Harry just before he 
‘drove to the village, but he said nothing about 
¢‘ your intention.” 
‘ He does not know. I have explained to Mrs. 
‘Grovner. I—I—have business, and must catch 
{ the noon train,’’ he hurried on, growing each 
: instant more angry and more miserable. ‘ I—I 
; will ask you to say good-bye for me to Harry. 
‘You know he is good enough to like me, though 
you don’t.” 
¢ She looked at him now, quite pale: then her 
‘ lips curled in a bitter smile, as she answered : 
‘Even if your assertion were true, I don’t 
know that I should be to blame. Liking doesn’t 
‘ come at will.’ 
§ «Qh, no,” rejoined he, and tried to laugh ; 
‘ but the laugh sounded more like a sob. There 
‘ was a moment's silence. Desmond stood gazing 
; at her, yearningly taking in every detail of her 
> appearance. She was busy with her flowers. 
: ** Good-bye,’” he said, presently. - 


$ 
ri 


’ Good-bye. I wish you a pleasant journey,” 
’ she replied, in a tone of cool indifference, not 
‘ even relinquishing her employment long enough 
$to give him an opportunity to extend his band, 
’ in a last ordinary leave-taking. 

$  **Good-bye,’’ Desmond repeated, and hurried 
; away. As he reached the door, she called bis 
; name. He stopped and looked back. She was 
¢ walking quickly toward him. 

; ‘You forgot to shake hands,”’ she said, giving 
‘ him her slender fingers. 

; He did not answer. She did not speak again. 
He could not trust himself to utter a word, or to 
$ linger an instant. But there was an expression 
; in her face which told him that he was forgiven 
$ —pitied, even; and, with that slight consolation, 
Guy Desmond departed. 

3 A month later, he sailed for Brazil; and more 
‘than a year elapsed before business permitted 
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him to return. In the meantime, unexpected ‘mond and Harry. Thus he did not learn that the 
changes had occurred in the destinies of the pair {engagement had been broken, until he reached 
he had left. When winter arrived, Miss Melton { New York. A few weeks later, fate brought him 
lost a good deal of money by the failure of a and Miss Melton again: face to face; and, in his 
company in which her property was invested: / joy at meeting her, the secret he had struggled 
indeed, at first it was supposed that her whole so hard to keep broke from his lips, before they 
fortune had gone. had been half an hour together. 

The change in Mr. and Mrs. Grovner warned «1 loved you from the moment I first met you 
her that the marriage for which they had been so ‘in the street,’ he declared. ‘The love grew 
eager was no longer desirable in their eyes. She ’ stronger and stronger at Mr. Grovner’s. 


I knew 
sent for Harry, and told him that she would enter : you saw it, and despised my weakness. But oh, 


no family where she was not welcome: their en- ‘if you could have comprehended how hard I 
gagement mustend. At first he pleaded; but she { fought !”’ 

saw that at bottom he was relieved, though he; ‘I did,’’ she answered, ‘“‘and honored you for 
fancied that his heart was cruelly hurt in giving it.” 


her up. After it was too late, he and his parents $ 
learned that Miss Melton was still a very con- 
siderable heiress; but, when he and they tried 
to bring about a reconciliation, they received an ’ learn to care—’’ 
answer as decisive as it was unpleasant. He did not finish his sentence. She had 
‘«T was only too thankful that fate had set me ‘ uttered a little cry. He looked in her face and 
free,’ Miss Melton said. ‘I never loved your ‘ understood. 
son, Mrs. Grovner, though I tried to do it. I 
believed you and him, when you said I could 
make him happy; that I should risk ruining his 
life, if I refused him; and so I did my best to 
love him. Events have proved that losing me 
could not break his heart, and I prefer now to ? believed Harry loved me. I could not bear to be 
keep my liberty.” dishonorable. But I was wrong: I ought to have 
So Harry went off to Europe, to aveid his { told him the truth at once.”’ 
father’s wrath and his own debts. But eventu-; So fate carried out her plan to the full. Yes, 
ally he and his parent became friends again, as ) she had at last put such glorious happiness within 
he married a rich widow, who treated him with ; their reach, that they could easily forgive her the 
tolerable kindness, though she was closer where ‘ suffering through which she had led them toward 


money was concerned than suited his lavish ‘the day. And, as for Guy, to this day, though 
ideas. And so we dismiss him from our story. ‘ married for years, he still calls his wife his 
All correspondence had ceased between Des- ’ Saint AGNes. 


‘‘God bless you for saying that!’ he ex- 
‘claimed. ‘And enly tell me that time—patience 
*—would avail: that there is a hope you could 


“Of course I loved you from the first,’’ she 
owned, when they reached coherent explanations. 
‘“‘T saw you meant to be strong and brave, and 
to do right. That gave me courage. So I tried 
to be as cold and haughty to you as possible. I 
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Sits at eve, beside my chair, 

One who is not welcome there ; 
Whien I lay me down to rest, 

She is sobbing on my breast; 

When I rise, at early morn, 

Moves with me, a shape forlorn ; 

In the white light of the moon, 

In the flushes of the noon, 

She, whose whispered name is Grief, 
Shuts from me all kind relief. 


And the visitor appears, 
Bringing trouble, bringing fears, 


“Come!” I cried, in dull despair: 
“Welcome! sorrow I can bear!” 
Quietly, I know not how, 
She signed a sign upon my brow, 
So in mine adversity 
Might all soothing visions flee. 


One sad shape fills all my life, 

Haunts my thoughts with shadowy strife. 
Well I know that she will stay 

With me till my dying day. 

And her presence I abhor. 

Oh, T wish my days were o'er, 

That I saw her nevermore | 


I have fled from my sad guest— 
Sought a quiet harbor-rest ; 

Lo! when I, at last alone, 

Dare to whisper: “She is gone!” 
Comes a weary slow footfall, 
Comes a shadow on the wall, 
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x 
THE MEETING. 

Tue old plantation-gate, weather-beaten, gray 
and lofty, caught together by rusty chains, and | 
hung on rusty hinges, stretched jealously across 
the broad avenue by the roadway. 

Kent drew rein here, and sat looking over 
land and water. 

{t was the hour of sunset, and Louisiana, } 
“beloved of the Day-god,”’ rested, blushing, 
beneath the warmth of his parting embrace. } 


The scene was soft and fair—gentle, mysterious, 
ianguid. The Mississippi, touched into fire by } 
sunbeams, and tossed into foamy snowflakes by 
guif-breezes, gleamed with wondrous beauty: } 
and the tall leaves, catching the flush on their } 
grassy sides, extended far off, till lost in a bend ; 
of the great river. Broad cane-fields rolled, 
in waving billows of green, toward the dark } 
swamps, silhouetted with dusky outline, like 
mountain-ranges, against the distant horizon; 
and, in the midst of the great pale-green ocean, } 
like islands, lay the plantation-homes, nestling.’ 
among thickly-foliaged trees; huge sugar-houses, 
lifting tall chimneys; and cabin-quarters, strag- 
gling in rows among vines and fig-leaves. 

‘‘Not unlike the East,’ mused Kent, letting 
his eye travel up the long shrubberied avenue, | 
till it rested on the plantation-mansién—a great 
white two-storied, green-blinded, heavily-pillared, 
and broadly-verandaed building. 

Many bright flowers bloomed around in unkept } 
luxuriance ; ancient trees waved their far-reach- 
ing branches; tall palms stretched their feathery 
heads, almost to the dormer-windows of the gabled | 
roof; and, on the upper veranda, a female figure 
stood leaning over the wooden railing. 

Perhaps it was this white-robed figure, near 
shimmering palms, which, more than all else, 
recalled to Kent a vision of Cairene villas. } 
Perhaps, too, something in the soft bright low- } 
lying sunbeams, streaming with dying rose-tints 
over this old verandaed home of the Lacours, 
brought back to his memory the softly -tinted 
evenings of the Nile. , 

But the vision faded, as he bent from his 
saddle, lifting the heavy yellow chain from the 
ponderous post; faded, as he with difficulty 
thrust the great gate ajar, among tall grasses 
and weeds overgrowing the neglected avenue; { 


‘ faded, indeed, quite away, as the long moss-trails 


of a live-oak, shading the gray gateway, swept 
over his face in gentle greeting. 
A boat, lichen-grown and time-stained, rested 


; bottom upward, quietly rotting away beneath 
‘the shadow of the oak; great trees of the sour 
i orange, hung with the golden fruit, stood draped 
} in moss; hedges of roses lifted aloft wildly- 


stretching skeleton-arms; weeds and rare blos- 
soms nestled side by side; a mocking-bird sang, 


} poised on the slender swaying stem of a lustrous 


oleander ; while, from the depths of a canebrake, 
growing where once had spread the waters of 
a lovely pond, black crows, startled, flew cawing 
aloft toward distant swamp-lands. 

‘Father Time has hung his gray beard and 
gray locks over all,’ mused Kent, noting the 


’ trails of moss, hanging and clinging and swaying, 
;a wilderness of tangle. ‘So, this is to be my 
> home. Here health will come to me again, the 
$ ; ; 99 * 

’ wise men say. Heigho!”’ and he sighed deeply. 


Three minutes later, this stranger from the 
Northland stood beneath the shelter of the lower 


veranda; and, five minutes later, guided by a 


pretty quadroon in gay turban and golden-hooped 


4 . 
S earrings, he mounted one of the two outer 


stairways reaching from the lower to the upper 
veranda; passed the spot where had stood the 
white-robed figure leaning over the low railing, 
and so was ushered into the great hall of Chateau 
Lacour. 

Rich faded draperies, doors ornamented with 
tarnished gilt panelings, and age-darkened por- 
traits of French chevaliers and courtly French 
beauties, proclaimed the olden glories of the 
house. A light breeze swept through the opened 
doors at either end of the hall, which showed the 
canefields and the swamp behind, the river-view 
in front. It was a broad, airy, pleasant, roomy old 
place, and Kent, sauntering up and dowa, was 
picturing the possibility of contentedly passing 
the remainder of his life among these surround- 
ings, varied by flying pilgrimages to shrines of 
other days, when he paused in his walk, and 
stood confusedly regarding a white-haired lady, 
who, framed in the deep doorway, stood as 
composedly regarding him. So antique and noble 
was the general appearance of the whole figure, 
that, involuntarily, Kent glanced toward the court- 
beauties adorning the wall. 
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‘‘Monsieur Kent, je crois. Monsieur is wail- 
come,’’ said the lady, advancing with the step of » 
@ princess, and honoring the stranger with a bow, } 
which surely had been taken from the minuet of > 
the past, and which Kent returned with almost ° 
military precision. 

‘‘Asseyez vous donc, monsieur,’’ continued the » 
lady, moving gracefully forward, and laying a. 
white hand on the back of an armchair. 

Kent, again bowing, silently obeyed. 

“Vous parlez Frangais? Non? Not much? ? 
Dat is pour moi—for me—monsieur, one gret 
regret. Tenez. Ma petite fille Lallah, she spick } 
Engleese assez bien.’’ And the lady, smiling} 
faintly, showed rows of faultless teeth, and, ° 
stretching forth her arm, pulled languidly a red } 
bell-cord. 

A quadroon girl appeared. 

“Cécile, vas donc vite. Appelles made- 
moiselle.’’ 3 

“I speak to—” 3 

‘‘ Madame Lacour,”’ interposed the lady, cour- 
teously bowing, as the stranger hesitated; >} 
‘granmuzzer to de Mademoiselle Lacour, wid } 
whom you are togedder, all dees,” and madame ; 
swept her hand graciously toward the open door- 
way, through which could be seen rich fields of } 
rustling cane and dark lines of swamp-growth. 

‘‘A noble possession,’’ murmured Kent, 

“Ah, but eef—eef—befo de war—Dieu!”’ 
ejaculated the lady, clasping her hands, and 
casting upward eyes speechless with memories 
of the past. 

‘‘Bonnemaman, this Monsieur Kent has seen 
our home in all its glory,” said a clear ringing 
voice. ‘I made the recognition as he passed on 
the veranda.’’ And the speaker entered. 

She was so dainty and so fair, in her clear bru- 
nette tints; the eyes looked forth so frankly, yet 
so haughtily, from their deep setting; there was, 
all about this Creole maiden, such a lazy, saucy, 
captivating grace, that the words, which on other ; 
lips might have seemed forward, unsuited, bold 
perhaps, were, on Lallah’s lips, just Lallah’s 
words—just her own, freshly-coined and stamped | 
with her pretty foreign grace. 

‘‘Can you find this memory?” she continued, 
coming down the spacious hall, slightly bending ; 
her graceful head to Kent, who had risen: and } 
then, according this faint greeting, she carelessly } 
fell back into the depths of a straw fauteuil. } 
‘Can you find this memory? Tenez-laissez moi } 
voir,”’ and she lifted her little dusk right hand, 
outspreading the five slender fingers. ‘ Cing—dix } 
—quinze—oui—fifteen—fifteen years, monsieur. } 
T was a petite fille of seven, and voil4A—behold— 
@ gunboat came into our river, and there arose ! 
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what you call a ‘nécessité militaire,’ and you 
came, Monsieur Kent, with your men, and lo, tout 
& coup—-that is, as you say, all at once—six of 
our great trees—ah, so magnifique—they were 
cut down. Monsieur, over one of those trees 


> I wept.” 


‘‘Ah,”’ said Kent, passing a hand meditatively 
across his high brow, ‘‘ yes, I thought the scene 


> familiar. I believe I do remember, now, an 


angry little creature, lying with tossed curls, and 
clenched fists, and hidden face, pressed deep 
among the branches of the prostrate tree. But, 
in those days, mademoiselle, we flitted from place 
to place.” 

‘And, sans doute, saw many weeping women 
and weeping children,’’ interposed the young 
lady, with a touch of bitterness in the soft voice. 

‘‘Over sad memories, 1 do not often linger,’ 
replied Kent. 

‘‘Lallah, Lallah, que dis tu, mon enfant?” 
cried Madame Lacour, lifting a warning hand. 

‘Bien, chére bonnemaman. Monsieur Kent 
finds that he was really here, during the war. 
But, do not fear: we shall not talk of those 
times. To Monsieur Kent-—ah, I may weil 
imagine that the memory is all pain. What 
possessed you—here, at the début of our acquaint- 
ance, in this time of peace—I ask, what possessed 
you, monsieur, to make a return into the planta- 
tion of the Lacour ?”’ 

‘*What possessed me?” asked Kent, looking 
with surprise into the pale rich face, all flashing 
with scorn. ‘Have not my agents explained, 
mademoiselle? Seeking health, I come to your 
land. Occupation in the open air has been 
ordered. Knowing but little about the business 
of planting, I deemed it more prudent to seek 


a partnership. This plantation was offered by 
} your cousin, The mortgage—one-half its value 
, —I have lifted ;. and so—”’ 


‘*And so,” interrupted Mademoiselle Lacour, 
‘and so your gold has made you half owner 
of all, save the portraits yonder’’—here she 
lifted her starry gray eyes, regarding the silent 
faces in their antique frames—* and a few other 
trifles, perhaps. May you enjoy the possession.” 
And she shrugged her shoulders, drawing softly 
through her fingers the blossom-shaded ribbon 
of her waist-girdle. 

‘If it bring health, I shall be quite content,” 
said Kent, coldly. ‘Otherwise, I should not 
have cared to leave my mountains, for the flat 
plains and swamps of your South, be it ever so 
sunny.” 

‘*Lallah, Lallah, chére enfant !”’ 

“Ah, mais sois tranquille, bonnemaman.” 

‘Mais tu parles trop vite. Je ne comprends 
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pas. Monsieur Kent a été ici pendant la guerre 
—n’est ce pas ?’’ 

‘Yes; and he has come now in peace, and 
I have given my good-wishes,” said the girl, 
with an expression of superlative contempt. 

‘Ah, c’est bien donc,’’ smiled the stately 
grandmother. ‘‘ Monsieur Lacour we expect 
each moment, mais Cécile will show to monsieur 


the chambre, and Jean may take dat horse; : 


and, after, we may seet on de veranda, and we 
may talk, pas de la guerre, mais de la paix. 
Ca sera charmant.” 
It. 
THE PLANTATION-HOME. 

Anp charming indeed Kent found it, sitting 
later on the broad veranda, the scene around 
and beneath all soft and moonlit—a mocking- 
bird trilling sweet notes, while the soft September 
wind, laden with the breath of myriad sleeping 
blossoms, brought to his ears the splash of water- 
waves and the rustle of cane-billows. 

‘Often it is not so agreeable,’ said Monsieur 
Lacour, gently rolling his cigarette. ‘The 
mosquitoes—diuble! Sometime 1 think that, to 
support the attacks of the pest, is not possible. 
And they are a very mysterious little animal. 


quitoes of course come.’ Bien. Next day—now } 
mark, monsieur—from the west, there will blow } 
that same wind, The mosquitoes—where are } 
they? Pouff! they are gone. A very mysterious { 
little animal.’’ And Monsieur Lacour shrugged } 
his shoulders, as if giving up the question, and, ; 
drawing the smoke from his tiny cigarette, allowed } 
it to pass slowly through the nostrils of his very } 
aquiline nose, whence it trailed in cloud-wreaths, ; 
forming a sort of aureole above his red, velvet, \ 
gold-tasseled smoking-cap. 

A dark, rather small, well-preserved, handsome 
gentleman of sixty was this Monsieur Eugene } 
Lacour, second-cousin to the fair young mistress 
of the land. In the days of his youth, he had 
been rather a ‘fast youth,” and had spent his 
patrimony. Now—well, now, really, I don’t 
know what madame and mademoiselle would ; 
have done, without the clear head and keen eye } 
of the once-careless cousin, the present manager } 
of all their affairs. { 
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} ‘‘Non, merci, lazy one? Well, at least, thou 
} wilt join us now,” said Monsieur Lacour, rising ; 
}**and thou wilt show thy possessions, as we 
} make the promenade of the veranda.’’ 
‘Pardon, Eugene. Act as my deputy, and 
\ show all to the propriétaire.’’ 
$ ‘Mais, Lallah—’’ expostulated madame, turn- 
; ing her stately head. 
Mademoiselle simply shrugged her shoulders, 
; fanned herself lazily, and did not move. 
3 ‘An enfant terrible,’’ said Monsieur Lacour, 
sauntering slowly along the moonlit veranda, 
and holding daintily aloft, twixt finger and 
}thumb, the cigarette, from which he now and 
then drew short refreshing whiffs. ‘An enfant 
i terrible. Ma foi, but she is méchante. Imag- 
} ine—twentytwo, and not yet a parti selected. 
3 
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And her maman was, at sixteen, a bride—her 
bonnemaman, at fourteen, fiancée. Of course, 
into the convent she cannot go. Lallah is single 
descendant of this Lacour branch, since Pierre 
died, bon garcon—like me.’’ 

‘‘Has she ever expressed a desire to go into 
a convent?’’ demanded Kent, surprised into 
asking the question, 

‘Not she, indeed,’’ laughed Monsieur Lacour. 
‘“‘IT don’t know of anyone who loves life and 
‘ pleasure and beauty like our Lallah. I have 
seen her gather baskets of bright flowers—oh, 
ciel! red, blue, yellow—then lie on the grass, 
spread all over’’—here monsieur passed bis 
hands expressively from chin downward —* all 
over her body these bright colors, and laugh at 
me, and say she drank them into her soul. 
Also, she has a garden. Mais, you should see 
the garden of our Lallah. But a tres petite fille, 
when she began with her two hand to dig and 
to plant. I believe, I assure you,’”’ drawing here 
a great circle with the tiny spark of the cigar- 
ette, ‘“‘all the flower of Louisiana is in that 
garden, and all cared for with her own two hand. 
Sometime I have peeped. Ciel! I have seen the 
petite dig deep, deep, till I say: ‘Chere enfant, 
dost thou seek the fire within the world?’ Then 
she look up, and she say: ‘Eugene, it is good 
for the bloom. To make a bright color, one must 
dig deep. Vas done.’ And I leave her.’’ Here 
monsieur shrugged his shoulders. ‘She prefer 
the solitude: she say the rose and the vine and 


‘To-morrow,’ said Monsieur Lacour, ‘ we { the palm is her compagnon, so I leave her.”’ 


take café noir at five, thén your horse will be } 


Kent remained silent. Inwardly, he was 


prepared ; or, if the long miles from New Orleans } thinking Mademoiselle Lacour a rather remark- 
able piece of eccentricity. 

‘But she is good. our Lallah,”’ continued 
monsieur, refreshing himself with another whiff. 
}« Let the bonnemaman be malade—let me but 
say: ‘Tiens, moi, Eugene, j'ai mal & la téte’— 


have been for him a too great fatigue, I give my 
Etoile, and we ride. 
possessions. Lallah, wilt thou join us, chere 
enfant ?”’ 


‘Non, merci.’’ 





I will display your new } 
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‘‘ Lallah, Lallah,”’ interposed Monsieur Lacour, 


breath more sweet, nor a foot more light, in all } somewhat impatiently, and taking out paper to 


Louisiana, 


‘* Thanks,” exclaimed Kent, hastily ; ‘I never 
suffer with headache.’’ 

‘‘Cousin Eugtne,” said Mademoiselle Lacour, ; 
advancing from the back-doorway of the great ; 
hall, and confronting Monsieur Lacour so sud- ; 
denly that he almost fell down, ‘‘ Cousin Eugéne, } 
I make but this request: Discuss with this } 
Monsieur Kent the affairs of our plantation; } 
but, for me—let me rest.’’ { 

She stood, tall, serene, disdainful, the moon-,} 
light shadows of vine-leaves flickering over her } 
white robe. 

‘« See, then, Monsieur Kent’’—here she waved ? 
her hand gracefully—* from those fields, there : 
will come back the interest of your gold.” ; 

“And I have already told mademoiselle,”’ } 
replied the Northman, in his stately manner, } 
‘that gold, or the interest of gold, is not what } 
L seek: health I value far above gold.” 

Mademoiselle Lacour did not speak; but, as } 
she stood fanning herself, leaning lightly against } 
the vine-clad pillar, her face turned toward the } 
dark swamp, her graceful shoulders were lifted } 
with an expressively incredulous motion. 

‘‘And what is your maladie ?’’ asked Monsieur | 
Lacour. 


” 


‘« My sickness originates from wounds received } 
years ago.”’ 

“Ah, you were wounded ?”’ 

‘«Twice—once in my chest, once in my foot. 
The latter I received just before the arrival of ; 
the gunboat at this plantation, just before the } 


If monsieur continue malade, I } 
recommend my nurse,” added the kind gentle- ; 

; 
man, with @ gracious wave of the slender hand. : 


} detain thee while I made my request. 


roll a new cigarette, ‘‘ dost thou desire to retain 
us here all night ?”’ 

‘‘Non, Eugene; go. I had but the desire to 
I shall 
stay here—go,”’ and, turning her back, she rested, 
leaning again, as Kent had first seen her, far over 
the low railing, her hands lightly clasped about 
the loosely-hanging fan, her eyes fixed on the far- 
stretching fields of her broad possessions. 

Four times, sauntering round the moonlit 
veranda, while Monsieur Lacour discussed cigar- 
ettes and crops, Kent noted the graceful figure, 
immovable in quiet reverie. ‘The fifth time, it 
had disappeared. 

‘‘She has cheated me out of my good-night 
kiss—she is a will o the wisp,’ said Monsieur 
Lacour, grimly smiling. 





Tit. 
SKIRMISHING. 
SerTemBeR passed. ‘The blotches of gold 


} deepened on the sweet green oranges, and grassé 


fattened among the crimson oily seeds of the 
magnolia, and flocks of wild duck swept over 
the blue skies toward the prairies and the 
bayous and the swamps. Kent found himself 


: gradually becoming even pleased with the sur- 


roundings of his new life. ‘lo his Northern eyes, 


; all seemed tinted with shades slightly foreign ; 


and, though in America, the ways of the family 
were certainly not of America. Very foreign was 


» that first breakfast: madame appearing in loose 


volante, and monsieur in brilliant cap, slippers, 
and gown, both devoted to their wine, and their 
soup, and their game fesanti. Very foreign the 








cutting down of those trees. I was a youth of} noonday rest, when monsieur, swinging in his 
eighteen, and acted under orders of my uncle. ; low hammock, called for glasses of eau-sucré. 
Mademoiselle Lacour, your memory must be} Very foreign the sumptuous dinner, with its 
remarkable. Is it possible that you have carried } gumbo—aux herbes—its crawfish, bisque, and 
a vision of my fair hair and blue eyes, all these § shrimp fricassées and rich salads, touched with 
years, in your young brain ?”’ } garlic. Very foreign, the long soft lazy evenings, 
“Pas du tout—not at all,” she answered, ; refreshed by drinks of sweet orange-syrup and 
quickly turning her head and letting her deep } monsieur’s favorite orgeat. 
eyes gaze searchingly into the Northman’s ques-} To the Northman, Mademoiselle Lacour only 
tioning moonlit face. ‘“‘My memory? Ah, Dieu! } appeared the one thorn—the one discord in the 
you have been, with me, monsieur, a sort of } sweet. music of the southern autumn days; for 
Mephistopheles; and, as you came walking; madame, graciously bending her stately head, 
under our roof, I remembered you by that.”’ smiled friendly greetings wherever he appeared ; 
She pointed her shadowy finger downward, {and monsieur, overloéking his utter ignorance, 
toward the left foot of the stranger. politely consulted him on all business-affairs, 
“Ah,” said Kent, calmly looking upon the} refusing to enter into any engagements unless 
slightly disabled, slightly twisted member, ‘I } sanctioned by the approval of the new proprié- 
understand. Naturally, maimed soldiers impress taire. 
themselves upon the minds of children. I am! ‘She is not worth thinking about,” said Kent, 
rather proud of my wound,”’ he continued, gravely. angrily moving away, as one evening he came 
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unexpectedly upon the two ladies, seated beneath ; Mademoiselle said nothing. She rose simply 
the shadow of an oak, the younger leaning with } as the others arose, lifted her long train, and 
her rounded half-bared arms on the lap of the : glided softly out into the wilderness of the front 
elder, looking up with an abandon, a witchery of grounds, 
expression, which Kent had never before seen on; ‘‘’Tis a great pity that these trees and flowers 
the fair young face. ‘‘ She is not worth thinking ; are not cared for,” remarked Kent to Villaseur, 
about.”’ } sauntering beside him. “And as for that gate, I 
Yet he did think of her, morning, noon, night. } consider it a very inhospitable entrance to a very 
The graceful figure, and the rich, cool, disdainful, hospitable house. It was with difficulty that I 








piquant face came dancing in and out, among his ; forced an opening, the day of my arrival.’’ 
day-reveries and his night-dreams, till, so tanta- “Ah, ca; you did not comprehend that we take 
lizing became the vision of his fair partner, that } now the portal back, since—well, I suppose since 
absolutely, he almost hated the deep sparkle of } the death of mademoiselle’s papa. As for the 
her dark-gray eyes, and the flute-like notes of her } trees and the flowers,” here Monsieur Villaseur 
clear voice. She wasaamystery,a problem. { glanced somewhat shrewdly into Kent's face, and 
‘T shall solve her yet,” said Kent, with contra- ; cut with his cane at the head of a tall dragon- 
dictory determination. ‘Can it be that the} plant, «as for the trees and the flowers, in time 
destruction—the necessary destruction—of that } Monsieur Kent may take, of them, all the care 
unfortunate tree has rankled in her memory all } that he may desire.” 
these years ?”’ 


' By no means,’’ exclaimed Kent, earnestly. 
One evening, there was company ut the Chateau } « My authority extends over nothing connected 


Lacour. It was the Sabbath, the gala-day of the with the house and house-grounds.”’ 

Creoles. Neighboring planters had been sum-;  Villaseur laughed. 

moned to meet the new partner of the Lacour, ‘ Bon—trés bon, Monsieur Kent; but, listen: 
possessions; upon the ancient board, glass and } I have two eyes, and they are not blind. Also, 
silver gleamed, and wine sparkled ; and madame, } voyez, monsieur,’’ here he took off his hat, 
stately, smiling, happily dispensed the hospitality ; bowed profoundly, and replaced it, ‘also, I have 
of the olden time. } a head.” 

The feast was over, the company was gathered; «« Eyes and head of the best, no doubt, Monsieur 
on the lower veranda, gay talk and light laughter ; Villaseur,”’ said Kent, with slightly puzzled expres- 
floating out upon the air, drony with whirr of; sion; ‘but, really, what they have to do with the 
singing locusts.  untrimmed trees and the wild-growing—”’ 

‘‘T passed a set of gipsies camped out on the; Bah!” interrupted Villaseur. “I am not 
batture yonder,” remarked Villaseur, the owner } jealous—I am quite off the tapis. She said me 
of the plantation adjoining the Lacours’. ;*No’ long ago—gave to me the mitten; and I 

“Ah, Dieu! I will guard my horse and my dog. ; took it, and I kissed it, and I put it away. I will 
Pauvre Jou-jou,” cried another guest, the effem- } confess, it was a disappoint—oui, certainement 
inate Tournon, stooping to pat with his soft hand ; —but, to me, not so much—non—as to Madame 
the fine hunter crouching at his feet. ;Lacour. Our lands adjoin—mademoiselle is 

“There was a bien jolie petite fille, who ran} pretty—even more, if you will—but,’’ here 
forward and had the wish to tell my fortune,” ; Villaseur lifted his hands, then dropped them 
laughed Villaseur, drawing a gentle whiff from suddenly, ‘‘ she is—well, that day, I did believe 


his cigarette. } her one beautiful diable.”’ 
‘Did you allow the pleasure?’ asked Made-; “So,” said Kent, drawing a long breath, “and 
moiselle Lacour, lifting her lustrous eyes. ‘ you think I might undertake the care of this 


She was sitting, negligently opening and closing ; beautiful demon, and thus ceme into possession 
her great fan—a very charming figure, robed in } of the trees and flowers?’ i 
blush hues, rich tea-roses fastening her girdle.: He looked, as he spoke, toward Mademoiselle 
She had talked but little during dinner. ; Lacour. She had dropped her train. It rested, 
“‘Non, mademoiselle, I did not; but I did say } softly floating, on the green grass. In her hand 
perhaps—perhaps, mark—a company might— she held a bird, a poor little dying creature, 
there was a possibilité that a company might call, } wounded by some careless hunter. The tiny head 


ce soir. Shall we go?” } lifted itself with one last effort, then fell, forever 
“Go?” cried Monsieur Lacour, looking a little ; stilled. 


doubtfully toward madame. ; “Tl est mort,’’ said Mademoiselle T.aconr, 
“Mais, si: monsieur le veut,”’ said the stately } sadly. ‘Il est mort,’ and she laid the bird 
dame, bowing graciously. ? tenderly in the tall grass, 
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** Do demons look as she looks, ever ?”’ henghe | Rectan girls; nor did he confess that the 
Kent, marking the softened tenderness of the} whole array paled before the deep rich orbs of 
rich face. ‘ Mademoiselle Lacour. 

‘‘The bird was happy to have died on such a} It was early October, and, though the sun was 
bed,” exclaimed the elegant Tournon, in his } but just sinking toward the horizon, already a 
polite French, bowing to mademoiselle. ; slight veil of tender mist floated over the batture, 

Mademoiselle did not answer by word. Simply, } } stretching now, at this season of low water, 
she threw upon Tournon one of the contemptu- ' broad and far into the dun bosom of the Missis- 
ous glances continually accorded Kent. ; sippi. Kent, recalled from reverie, stood on the 


Meantime, out of hearing of the girl, of course, 
Villaseur pursued his conversation with Kent. 

‘And why not?’ he said, frankly. ‘It 
would be, for you both, superbe, a most eligible ; 
arrangement of affairs. The Lacour estate 
would thus remain undivided. And, as for 
madame and monsieur—they expect—I can make 
the assurance from what Eugene told me.” 

“Expect?” cried Kent, aghast, and then he 
heard no more. Silently he walked out of the 


levee, with his party, gazing downward. 

The scene was very pretty, very animated. 
The gipsies had pitched their tents on the green- 
sward; great white-covered wagons stood near 
by; horses, many very elegantly formed ani- 
mals, grazed around; fires burned under pots, 
hung on the inevitable gipsy cranes; children 
; and dogs gamboled, even to the edge of the wide 
river; while the men, resting, many of them at 
full length, smoked their pipes; and the women 


great gate—silently climbed the steep levee; ; stirred cauldrons, or sat gossiping on prostrate 
while, beside him, Villaseur descanted upon the; logs. The sound of their voices came softened 
merits of the alliance, the former grandeur of} by distance, mingling with the notes of a tam- 
the Lacour family, and all the brave deeds of} bourine, which a gayly-dressed girl struck, in 








this old noble race. 

Like the sounds of a dream, the words flitted 
through the Northman’s ears. He was working 
over the problem, the tantalizing problem, saun- 
tering along before him there in blush-tinted hues. 
So, had this talkative stranger given the first 
clue? Did Mademoiselle Lacour see, in him, one 
who might become a troublesome lover, actuated 
by greed—actuated by the sordid conveniences 
accruing from mutual possession of these broad 
lands? Or was she, too, a member of the 
wretched plot? Was she simply blinding him by 


her discourteous manner, while secretly seeking } 
These 


to win his admiration and his heart? 
Creoles were a very peculiar people; very pecu- 
liar indeed, about the care, and the marriage, 
and the settlement in life of their daughters ; 
tinctured with ideas and customs brought from 
old France. He remembered, now, an experience 
which his friend Pierson had told—Pierson, who, 


all unused to the presence and the watching of a 


chaperone, had invited a fair demoiselle to the 
Opera Frangaise, and who, calling for the sweet 
brunette, found the whole family prepared to 
accompany the girl—the grandmother, the aunt, 
the mamma, the papa, big brother, little brother, 
nurse, baby, and parrot. 
loved to exaggerate; but then, there was poor 
old Mr. Brond—a terrible mother had once asked 
his intentions. 

“‘The affair must be stopped, and at once, and 
by any means,” thought Kent, slightly shudder- 
ing, and then his mind traveled to certain brown- 
eyed, blue-eyed, gray-eyed, and black-eyed 


. ? 
Of course, Pierson 


‘ time to the harmony of a slow chanting. About 
the singer, were gathered several youths and 
maidens of the gipsy tribe; beyond these, some 
twenty negroes and Diegoes. 

‘*Non, we will not descend,’ said Monsieur 
Lacour, his eagle eye sweeping over the whole 
company. ‘‘Go, then, Villaseur. Call thy pretty 
{ fortune-teller.”’ 

‘«She comes—voilia—behold,”’ cried Monsieur 
Villaseur. 

}  ** Mais elle est vraiment bien jolie,’’ exclaimed 
} madame, watching, with a keen love for all 
things bright and beautiful, the movements of the 
; dark-haired, brilliantly-attired girl advancing. 

; Not very clean she proved, upon nearer inspec- 
; tion. The brass bells, caught in the plaited hair, 
{ were rather tarnished, and the gay dress torn: 
2 





nevertheless she made a pretty picture, standing 
there among the polished men and women of a 
wealthier world. 

‘‘Ninette can tell fortunes—English, French, 
German—what you will,” cried the gipsy, shak- 
ing her jingling plaits, rattling her tambourine, 
and showing the gleam of her white teeth. ‘‘En 
Frangais ?”’ seizing Villaseur’s hand and pretend- 
; ing to study the lines in the rather delicate 
palm. 

‘‘Non; in English—all in English, jolie Ni- 
nette,” he returned, laughing. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ she cried, looking up sadly, ‘there has 
been trouble—there has been pain. But,’ and 
here the girl smiled, ‘it passes—the cloud goes— 
the sun shines, and at last a warm heart beats by 
} the*hearth-fire. You will be happy till death 
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calls you yonder, monsieur,” and she dropped his; ‘Let us go—let us leave these people and 
hand, pointing above. this play,’”’ cried Mademoiselle Lacour, her eyes 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed an old crone, who had } flashing and the bright color burning on the gen- 
tottered near. ‘‘Ninette is a great fortune- erally pale cheeks. 
teller,” and she sneered with savage leers. ‘Pas encore—pas encore—chére petite. Ah, 

The other turned angrily, the fist clenched, ; it was in the hollew, beneath the humped oak. 
the face transformed by fury. Ah, now thou dost not leave me, little one. Yes, 

“Stop, stop,’ called Kent, interfering, and}I know. The footstep told lies—lies. War twixt 
drawing forth a silver dollar. ‘‘ Ninette, pretty } the gray and the blue, and the blue wins again.”’ 
Ninette, tell my fortune.”’ She chuckled horribly. 

The girl turned again, somewhat unwillingly ; Mademoiselle Lacour became pale—very pale. 
the face assumed a bright smile, and the fingers, ‘« Mais j’ai peur moi,’’ said madame, shudder- 
yet trembling with anger. seized the hand. ing. ‘‘Tiens chére Lallah.” 

‘‘Hard, and fair, and open, and strong. It But this contradictory being did not move; 
will fight a good fight,’’ here she lifted her eyes, ; rather, as she saw the crone preparing to descend 
encountering the cold contemptuous gaze of) among her people, she stretched forth a detaining 
Mademoiselle Lacour, “ but it will win the prize.” hand, laid it on the bent shoulder of the old 

“In the land of snow?’ asked Kent, lightly. { gipsy, and asked in French: ‘‘ Have you nothing 

‘In the land of the sun,” replied the gipsy. } more to tell me?” 

‘“Do not despair.” The hag shook her head—the inspiration seemed 

“The only prize I seek, in the land of the sun, } gone—the eyes wandering. 
pretty Ninette, is health. Can you promise that?’ “Pretty lady, she will not speak again,”’ said 

“There is another war—another war,” mut- ; the young fortune-teller, advancing. ‘ Here,” 
tered the crone, looking from Kent to Made- { and the smiling girl tapped her bronzed forehead, 
moiselle Lacour, ‘‘a war twixt the gray and the * ‘‘ here Sarette has been wrong—all wrong—since 
blue, and the blue wins again.” the sickness about which she is always moaning. 

Ninette turned on the old crone, fairly white ? Beautiful lady, may I—” 
with passion; but, marking the rapt expression ‘Give them money, Eugene, and let us away,” 
of the aged creature's face, remained silent. cried mademoiselle, gathering up her long robe, 

‘« Listen, then,”’ cried the crone, looking from ; and preparing to pass over the levee. 
mademoiselle to the Northman, and waving aloft She was so very pale, that Kent, hastening 
her lean shriveled finger. ‘Listen. Yonder the / some steps down the green slope, reached to her 
gray, yonder the blue; yonder the swamp, yonder / an assisting hand; but, drawing back haughtily, 
the mountain. Ah, in my own land—over the sea / this mysterious girl said, in a voice trembling 
—over the sea—up into the sky they stretched— ‘ with suppressed emotion : ‘It is well that I tell 
the mountains blue,” and she raised her dull eyes / you here, and at once, my desire. Do not speak to 
heavenward. ‘ But he was good to me, the Lacour. ; me, but only when the necessity compels. Do not 
When he passed to the shadow-land, I was sick ; touch me—jamais—jamais—jamais.” 
on the dark bayou bank. His slaves nursed me ‘‘Why does she hate me so?’’ he said. 

—gave me drink—gave me food.” $ [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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EWFETHEART ! , Tis well, ¢ 
I grieved you yesterday That some can do their share 
With my impatient way ; Of this world’s work ; and bear, 
You cannot see the waste within my life; i Or help to bear, the burdens weighing down 
The wants that hedge me round, ‘ The weaker friend that stands, 
The silent battle-ground, $ With bound or nerveless hands, 
Where Will and Power are evermore at stsife. Though eager still to win and wear a crown. 
In strength, Forgive : 
You stand apart each day, $ T cannot always meet 


Holding dull care at bay, The hours “ with flying feet,” 

Perennial hope forever in your heart: Or put life’s petty cares like trifles by ; 
Undaunted, though the cloud And when, all weak and faint, 
Be dark or thunder-bowed, I dare to make complaint, 


Willing, for aye, to do a soldier's part. “ Remember, dear, you have more strength than I. 
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OnE rainy day at the seaside may pass off 


very well, by way of variety. The young folks 
can fold their gay wraps about them, and gather 
in knots, to ‘ poetize’’ over the foaming white 
caps and the roar of old ocean. ‘Their elders 
can pass the time as comfortably in chat and 
gossip. But, when it comes to three days of such 


weather, with every prospect of a stormy week, : 
it is rather too much for either poetry or philos- ‘ 


ophy, and is something of a tax on good-temper. 

The young ladies at the Sea-Gull House were 
not in their most amiable mood, as they looked 
forth on the leaden sky, which as yet hung out 
no fair-weather signals. 


‘‘Where does Emily Raymond keep herself, } 


this dismal morning?’’ said Pauline Gray, as 
she threw herself into an armchair by the 
centre-table, and began to turn listlessly the 
leaves of a book. ‘She is the only comfort we 
have had since this spell of weather set in. 
If she can’t invent something to amuse us, no 
one can.” ; 

‘* Speak of angels, and they will appear,” said 
Jessie Auburn, brightening. ‘‘ Here you come, 
smiling in upon us, Emily, just as if this weather 
were the pleasantest in the world, and we in such 
an awful state of low spirits. Can’t you think 
of something, dear, to cheer us up?’ And she 
twined one arm around Emily’s waist and waltzed 
away to a window-seat. 

When she had got rid of her mercurial friend, 
Emily said : 


ininking, silly little creature, how much nice 
cream-chocolate it would purchase. 

Emily went out at once, in spite of the rain, 
accompanied by two or three of the girls, to buy 
‘material. They were soon turning over the 

goods, in a small store, with great delight. 
‘ Young girls do like to shop, if it is only shilling 
calico they are after, as they were then. 

‘Such a bundle as they brought in and dis- 
, played on the table! The rest of the girls were 
; quite astonished to see that a little money could 
’ buy so much. 

} ‘How shall we know what size to make the 
> dresses ?” said Madge. 

; ‘‘Nothing comes amiss there,’’ replied Emily. 
; “They have children of assorted sizes. I am 
;sure I saw a dozen there about Belle’s size. 
} Now, darling, you will let us fit you, I know.’’ 
} Accordingly, Emily took the measure of her 
} skirt, and cut one out in less time than it takes 
} to write about it. ‘Here is something for you, 
| Josie,’ she said. ‘And now I will cut one out 
; for Madge; then I will fit a pattern over Belle’s 
; jacket.” 

} The girls were soon all busy. Their faces no 
' longer wore the shadows of discontent, and their 
} conversation, from being dull, grew cheerful and 
; merry. To feel that we are doing good to others 
; is one of the surest ways of winning happiness 
} for ourselves. 

} Several young men, meantime, had been walk- 
‘ing and smoking on the veranda, occasionally 


«Suppose, girls, we try something useful, for, turning an inquiring glance toward the sky. 
once. You may even find it amusing, because of } They missed the girls flitting about by the win- 


its novelty. Let us have a sewing-society, and 
make up a package of clothing for ‘The Home 
for Little Wanderers,’ in the city. Mother and 
I often visit the place, and take a great interest 
in the children. So would you, if you were to 
see them once.” 

“Oh, that is capital!’’ cried Josie Norton. 


’ dows, and stopped at one window at last, to see 
» what they could be about. 
: Seems like a sewing-society—doesn't it, 
} Fred ?’’ said Herbert Lance, as he took his cigar 
¢ between his fingers and drew one of the arm- 
‘ chairs before the low window. 

‘* Haven’t seen them so comfortable this week,”’ 


‘“‘ Well, then, we will each contribute a little; said Fred, taking a chair on the opposite side. 
money, and invest it in some neat print: and; ‘They must be picking their friends to pieces, 


then we can sit around here and make it up. 


; after the manner of sewing-societies. Whom have 


I am willing to cut out the work, if you will ; you on the ‘carpet’ now, Miss Jessie? Neither 


help sew.” 


Lance nor me, I hope.’’ 


Little Belle Dayton was accordingly instructed; ‘Don’t flatter yourself too much, Mr. Allen,”’ 
to pass around a basket, for contributions. She { was the saucy reply. ‘Emily, isn’t there some 
stood by Emily’s side, and watched the process ‘ useful thing you could set these idlers about?” 


of counting over the money with much interest, 


(430) 


“They might sew on buttons,’ said Maud, 
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ahattenins threading her needle. ‘Only, it; ‘I am at your service, Miss Raymond,” 
would be so much trouble to teach them and to; he said, when the lecture-scheme had been ex- 
keep their needles threaded. On the whole, ‘ plained to him. ‘I am not much ata lecture, 
there would be but little profit init. They are ‘but I have tried it once: or twice, and I will 
so exceedingly dumb, when it comes to learning { give one on Egypt and the Orient, from which 
anything useful.” ;1 have just come. Will that suit?” 

‘“‘A slander on our sex, Miss Maud,’’ said ; The lectures came off, and proved a decided 
Herbert. ‘Think of the example of the illus- success. ‘That of Mr. Edwards was so good, that 
trious Worth. What would Paris, the whole world ; he was urged to give another, which he did, 
of fashion indeed, be, without him ?”’ $ choosing India for his theme. 

“I have no doubt some woman taught him all} ‘It isn’t every girl that would ‘have proposed 
he knows,” said Emily, gayly, as she measured } such a scheme, and worked it up so well,” said 
off a belt and showed Polly how to gather the} old Mr. Armstrong, to Edwards, as they stood, 


waist. ‘But, if you wish to do good, Herbert, } one day, in the dgorway, looking in on the busy 
1 have got a nice plan for you, too.” : girls sewing. 

‘My philanthropy is as wide as the world,’ ; Mr. Edwards did not reply. His eyes were 
snid Herbert, solemnly. ‘It takes in even the ‘ following admiringly the central figure of the 
Japanese.” ‘ little company, who was in such demand on every 


“It isn’t the Japanese we have in view just ; side, yet always attending so patiently to any- 
now. Our charity comes a little nearer home. } one’s call. Her cheeks were more flushed than 
We are working for a charitable institution in the ; common, to-day, and she was really weary; but 
vity, and we want you gentlemen to give a course ; she was not a girl to give up for trifles. Though 
of lectures, and charge something for admission- ; ‘the lion’s share” of the work fell on her, she 
tees—except, of course, to us workers. We shall; never flinched or wavered. ‘The consciousness of 
bring our sewing along. You, Herbert,-can give { doing a good work was sufficient reward. “ Per- 
the first lecture; Mr. Allen the second; and there 3 haps, too,’’ she thought, ‘‘the girls may get an 


is your brother, Madge: you'll engage him for ; impulse from it, that will make them more 


the purpose, won’t you?” thoughtful of the poor, when they are scattered 
“And Mr. Lance can speak to Mr. Edwards ; to their homes again.”’ 
about it,” said Jessie. ‘He has been abroad so; ‘I tell you, Edwards,” said Mr. Armstrong, 


much, he must-have a good stock to draw from.”’ } confidentially, not heeding the other’s silence, 
‘“Who is that using my name?’ said the} ‘she is a prize worth winning. So my wife 
gentleman in question, coming up at this moment, says, at least, and her judgment in these matters 
from a constitutional in the rain. ‘Ah, I see: {is to be relied on. The girl is really too good for 
a sewing-society, and for some charitable pur- ; these fashionable, idle, pleasure-hunting fellows 
pose, doubtless: in fact, I am sure of it, since I about here.” 
see Miss Raymond at your head.” “You are an old acquaintance of Miss Ray- 
Now, at this compliment, Miss Emily flushed } mond’s, I believe,” remarked Mr. Edwards, at 
up, as well she might. Of all the guests at the : last. 
hotel, Mr. Edwards was the most noticeable; for; ‘Yes, and of her father and mother before 
he was handsome, rich, cultivated, traveled, her. Since her father’s failure in business, they 
unusually well-bred, and the representative of } have been living on a reduced scale, coming down 
one of the most aristocratic families in Boston. } honorably and gracefully. Mr. Raymond paid 
Yo do him justice, he was sincere in what he dollar for dollar. He is now doing business again 
said: his words were no empty flattery. He was ‘ ina quiet way; and, with everybody’s good word, 
thoroughly disgusted with the ordinary type of {he is sure to get afloat again soon. They would 
the fashionable girl: the girl who lived only for {not be here this season, except for the mother’s 
display, and was selfish to the core. He had { health; and I believe their stay is limited. Emily 
been quietly observing Emily, ever since his was quite determined to give music-lessons, at 
arrival at the hotel, and contrasting her character {one time; but her father found it would not be 
with that of even the best of her associates. | necessary. We were all very glad of it, though 
‘“‘Ah,”’ he had said to himself, ‘‘ here is a woman } Emily would command respect in any position.’ 
truly noble, always ready to sacrifice herself for; ‘I should judge so. But it was very noble in 
others: as the Scripture has it, ‘ far above rubies.’ | her to desire to help her parents in their diffi- 
One not seen every day, alas!” So now he} culties.” 
felt that, whatever she wished done, it would be} ‘It was just like her,’’ said the other, warmly. 
both his pleasure and duty to assist in doing. ‘Always preferring others to herself.”’ 
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Emily might have felt a little more constraint } escort, there was a graver look than common in 
in her movements, as she flitted here and there } her usually merry eyes. Her voice seemed lower, 


‘ among her workers, if she had known that this } and she did not join, as gayly as was her wont, 


discussion was going on so near her. Her little } in the merry-making going on among the girls. 
enterprise bade fair to affect her future, far more : « Great happiness,’ says a famous writer, “is 
than she could ever have dreamed. 5 always a serious thing.” 

The ‘‘society-work”’ became a very popular} Before many months, Emily was the mistress 
institution, now that the gentlemen were, in a} of one of the most elegant mansions on Common- 
manner, co-laborers. They were sure to drop in } wealth Avenue, in Boston, surrounded by all that 
during the sewing-hour, and the girls would as 3 wealth could furnish, and fairly worshiped by 
soon have thought of missing ‘‘a hop,’”’ as one of } her adoring husband. Yet, if she had won a 
these sessions. A gold thimble and bright needle { true and noble heart, John Edwards felt, on his 
help to show off a pretty hand to a very good } side, that he had found his ideal woman at last, 
advantage; and even charity, when it comes in a } and in Emily Raymond. 
pleasing form, can be made popular for a seasou,} In that brilliant society, too, for which the 
at least. } Tri-mount city is famous, she more than holds 

The dresses were all completed, the box packed, her own; everybody is proud to be on her visit- 
and the sum in the hands of the treasurer was } ing-list, to be asked to her receptions, to get even 
twenty dollars. Much elated with their success, } a gracious nod from her as she rolls by in her 
Emily passed it over to Mr. Edwards, who had } carriage. 
been chosen treasurer, to procurea money-order;} Yet she is more than the “great lady.” In 
to send with the goods. When he quietly handed } her husband’s generous plans for lessening the 
back the order, what was Emily’s surprise to } load of human misery, she goes heart in hand, 
find that it called for fifty dollars instead of } and is as often seen in the haunts of the poor and 


twenty. i the suffering as in the drawing-rooms of the rich 


‘‘Isn’t there a mistake, Mr. Edwards?’’ she and exalted. 

asked. $ Her husband and she often talk of the rainy 
‘“No mistake, Miss Emily,’ he said, cheerily; } days at the seaside, he especially dwelling on 

‘“‘ your order is all right. Now, shall I tell the } them as the brightest in his life. 


expressman to come around for the box ?”’ ; ‘It was there, my dear, I first learned to love 


“Thank you a thousand times for your gener- } you, and that will make the place sacred to me 
osity,’’ said Emily, in great delight ; and then she ‘forever. Ah,’ after a pause, as if reflecting, ‘if 
ran off to show the order to the other girls, quite ; girls only knew that it is not merely beauty and 
forgetting the box or the expressman. accomplishments that win men, but, more than 

‘Splendid!’ said Pauline. ‘But we all know } all, self-sacrificing womanliness. We worship our 
why he gave it,” and she looked at Emily mis-; mothers, and we wish to revere our wives; it is 
chievously. Poor Emily blushed scarlet, and now { goodness, after all, that tells. Yet, on what little 
suddenly remembered the expressman. Off she ; things life sometimes turns. After all, perhaps, I 
ran, as much to hide her confusion as to tell the } should never have known you, dear,” he stooped 
expressman that the box was ready. for a kiss, ‘‘if it had not been for your sewing- 

That night, when Emily returned from a stroll society, which revealed to me what a noble 
on the beach, in which Mr. Edwards had been her woman you were: Far Above Rusins.”’ 
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Over seas of sunset splendor, 

Royal purples, rose-lights tender— 
White hands beckon, bright robes flutter, 
Golden glories flame and fall. 

When I walk in wood or meadow, 

In the sunshine or the shadow, 
Footsteps follow: far-off voices, 

Coming, going, faintly call. 


Balm, and dew, and budding flowers, 
Brim these golden spring-tide hours; 
Robins carol, sweet winds whisper, 

Softly sighs the silver rain; 

But the voices, coming, going, 

White hands waving, bright robes flowing, 
Haunt me while the radiant faces, 

Of the wraiths, I seek in vain. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 338. 


il, : ‘Something very like it. Larchmont wanted 
Ir was past eleven o'clock, that evening, when ; to take Sara away from this house.” 
Dorothy and her sister got back from the opera. : “Ofcourse he did. And I know papa wouldn’t 
Larchmont, who had gone out, had not yet} listen to that. He promised me, yesterday, on 
returned. Dorothy kissed Sara at the door of : his sacred word, that le would not. Oh, what a 
the latter’s apartment. ‘ lucky thing, mamma, that there was no settlement 
‘‘Now, remember my advice,” she whispered : } made upon Sara before marriage! I suppose 
‘say nothing to irritate him. He won’t insult } Larchmont was ashamed to ask for one. But, if 
you: he thinks that bad style. Let him talk } he had asked, there wouldn’t have been the dim- 
as much as he pleases. But, as long as he } mest chance of a refusal, on papa’s part, with the 
reproaches you, keep as silent as you can, without } views be then held of his son-in-law, and with me 
seeming to be sulky. Wait for some rel of ; —the right-hand ‘man’ of the family, as it were 
shame or self-rebuke, on his part. It won’t come } —off in Europe. Mr. Larchmont Bartlett could 
yet. It may not come for a good while; but have snapped his fingers in our faces, then, and 
wait for it. There: kiss me good-night, and } dragged Saraaway with him. But, thank heaven, 
~— a oie rps , ; - matters stand, we still hold the purse-strings. 
carcely had Dorothy begun to divest herself} L’argent, c’est le nerf de la guerre!” 
of her fineries, when she was joined by her? The next day, Larchmont Bartlett did not take 
mother. the slightest notice either of his wife or his 
‘‘He is dreadfully angry,” said Mrs. Truman. wife’s family. He breakfasted late, disappeared 
‘‘He has had a long talk with your father.” ¢soon after breakfast, and did not return until 
‘And what came of the talk?” asked Dorothy, 3 everybody had retired for the night. Fora full 
quickly. week, this daily routine continued precisely the 
Mrs. Truman pressed both hands together, as ;same. Dorothy did not at all like such a course 
though the act were a mild substitute for that {of proceedings; she would infinitely have pre- 


~~ 


more tragic one of wringing them. ferred the warmest open warfare. But what 
“He said shockingly disagreeable things of dealt her more secret distress than she would 
you, my dear.” have cared to own was the wistful imploring look 


“Oh, did he?’’ replied Dorothy. ‘Well, I? which had crept so pathetically into her sister’s 
don’t mind that, the least in the world.” gaze. The temptation felt by so many wronged 

“But your father minded it, Dorothy. He women to submit—to bow their heads under the 
wouldn’t hear you abused.’ ‘ yoke, to accept from their lords and masters the 

‘Dear old papa!”’ said Dorothy, sinking into; lordship and mastery which mean injustice and 
a chair, with a ruminative look on her face and { imposition—was strong upon Sara Bartlett all 
a moist glitter in her dark eyes very much like } through that week of trial. Dorothy knew tbis, 
that of tears. ‘Well, mamma, what happened ?”’ } knowing her sister’s nature so well. 

‘‘Your father flared up as I have very seldom } At length, Dorothy had made up her mind. 
seen him do. Oh, he wouldn’t stand it at all. } She appeared in the breakfast-room, one morning, 
Larchmont had to pull in his horns, I can tell while her brother-in-law was seated before his 
you.” coffee and buttered toast. 

‘“‘Tam glad to hear that,’’ said Dorothy, aad | ‘‘Good-morning,” she greeted him, with a 
the humorous lines beginning to deepen about } gentle positiveness. 
her mouth. ‘It is always a pleasure to hear} ‘There was no answer on Larchmont’s part, 
that such a person as Larchmont has had to pull Sexcept a haughty flutter of the eyelids and 
in his horns. Few other oceurrences in life could } a slight straightening of the neck. 
affect me more agreeably. Was there an actual 3 Dorothy stood regarding him for a few seconds, 


quarrel ?”’ ‘and then she tranquilly said : 
Vou. LXXXIX.—25. (433) 
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“IT am sorry for you, if you really mean to{ know what a compliment you pay me! ‘1 found 


insult me like that. 
you know, and I am his daughter; and you 


For this is papa’s house, } 


4 


my parents and my sister bowing before a most 
relentless autocrat. Each of them, | regret to 


must either treat me civilly, or else leave it.’’ § tell you, was burning in your worship a deferen- 
She saw his hand tremble now, as he tried ; tial little tripod, and you very complacently per- 


indolently to tey with his coffee-spoon. And} 


presently, in tones which had the cut of a blade 


? 


and all its hardness, he said : ; 


‘If I leave it, my wife goes with me.” 


“7 am afraid such a plan would be quite | 
impracticable,” said Dorothy, with an amiability } 
that must have struck her hearer as the quint- ; 
essence of satire. 3 

“What do you mean?’’ asked Larchmont, » 
rising from the table. His voice expressed both } 
repulsion and disdain. , 

‘IT mean simply that papa would withdraw ¢ 
your allowance, if you left this house; and, if; 
he ‘did so, you, uniess I am greatly mistaken, ; 


; 
would find it impossible to support a wife.” i 


This was a terrible shaft, and it told. Larch- 3 
mont for a second grasped the back of his chair, } 
as if to stéady himself. He now fixed his eyes } 
upon those of Dorothy, and said, in a measured 
voice, where the effort to repress open anger was } 
something more than merely manifest : ; 

“You have, I suppose, some sort of plan or : 
purpose. What is it?’’ i 

“TI can tell you in avery few words what it is,”’ 
said Dorothy, with low-voiced directness. 

“Very well. Do. I should like to hear it.” ; 

‘‘ Well, then, Larchmont Bartlett, it is this: I 
want to convince you that your attitude toward 
this family into which you have married is not 
only all wrong, but wholly untenable. 
not maintain it. You are not our superior, yet | 
you assume to be. You are not the dictator, the 
polite tyrant of your wife, but her husband. As | 
such, you should honestly conduct yourself. You 
do not do so at present. You are proud of what 
you term your birth and position. Give Sara the ; 
advantages of them. Show her, whom you have } 
married, that you are not ashamed of her. Show 
us, with whom you live and who are her close ‘ 
kindred, that you are not ashamed of us.” 

He slowly nodded as Dorothy finished this , 
little speech. His face looked as hard as marble, 
though he was slightly smiling. ‘‘ How I hate 
that smile of his,”’ thought Dorothy. 

* Until you came back here,’’ he said, in the 
same deliberate tone he had before used, ‘‘ every- 
thing went well. You have brought discord and 
unhappiness into this house. All the present 
discomfort, difficulty, minute and yet discourag- ; 
ing annoyance, is attributable to yourself, and to ‘ 
yourself alone.”’ 

** Ah,” softly exclaimed Dorothy, * you don’t : 


2 
Q 


§ 
Q 


2 
4 
; 
, $ 
You can } 


> so easily to be propitiated. 


mitted the perfumed smoke to tickle and grati*y 
your patrician nostrils. Well, I extinguished all 
three of the fires. You miss them, of course. But 
you must learn to do without them. They can 
never be lighted again. My dear young gentle- 
man, you must permanently descend from your 
pedestal. When you consent to do so—when you 
allow that Sara and her parents are quite as good 
and quite as worthy of respect as you yourself, 
then they—and I likewise—will he willing to pay 
you all the respect and courtesy which will be 
your desert. Do you understand me? 1 have 
endeavored to make myself thoroughly plain.” 

‘‘T will understand you better,’’ said Larch- 
mont, while he turned with a curling lip and 
walked toward the door of the breakfast-room, 
‘*when you have ceased all interference in matters 
which do not concern you, and matters in which 
it is unpardonable for you to meddle.’ After 
thus speaking, he passed at once from the room. 

Dorothy’s face flushed and then paled again, 
as she stood for some little time with drooped 
thoughtful eyes. But anger had nothing to do 
with this altering color. She began, on the con- 
trary, to feel an actual terror for her sister's 
future. ‘‘ But 1 will not flinch,’”’ she soon men- 
tally determined. ‘With such a man, it would 
be downright defeat. And I mean victory—if i 
can possibly secure it.”’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Truman, thoroughly incensed 


; by Larchmont’s behavior, and roused to a sense 
; of regret for having permitted him so many past 


privileges, was chafing with a desire to tell Lis 
son-in-law that he must either conduct himself 
like one of the household or leave it forthwith. 
But, to everyone’s surprise, Larchmont appeared, 
that same evening, at dinner. He entered the 
dining-room at his wife’s side. Sara's eyes shone 
a little feverishly, and there were two red spots 
in her cheeks. Larchmont bowed civilly enough 
to Mr. and Mrs, Truman, and then took his ac- 
customed seat. The conversation languished 
dreadfully, though Dorothy did her best to lead 
it among unpersonal and non-committal grooves. 
Mr. Truman showed no signs of displeasure, as 


} men are so apt not to do on just such trying and 
; peculiar occasions; but Mrs. Truman, aggrieved 
; by recent events, and having had her eyes opened 


to the folly of former court-paying to her son-in- 
law, made it repeatedly evident that she was not 
It was, no doubt, 
with a very distinct purpose that she said, after 
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oe. “That you leave my Neen 4 for good and all.” 
‘‘Agreed,’’ said Larchmont. He paused for a 


‘‘ ¥es, I hope next Thursday will be a bright ; slight space, as if to watch the effect of this 


day for our kettledrum.”’ 


Larchmont turned quickly and leoked at his ; auditors. 


wile. 
untarily. 

Sara’s color changed a little. ‘‘Mamma and I 
have issued cards together for an afternoon-tea on 
Thursday next,’ she then said, in a quiet and 
clear voice. 

‘“‘And whom have you invited ?”’ asked Larch- 
mont. 

**Oh, a great many people,’’ said Sara, looking } 
at Dorothy with a nervous little laugh. 

“Fortunately, we had all those cards to go 
by,” said Dorothy, as if addressing her sister. 

“You mean my friends’ cards, I suppose,” } 
said Larchmont to his wife, faintly, while his 
face whitened. 

‘Your friends should be your wife’s friends,’’ 
here sternly but calmly broke in Mr. Truman. 
*<If they are not, then you should disown them.” 

Larchmont met his father-in-law's look. ‘Is 
it customary for a wife to give an entertainment ' 
of this or of any sort,” he asked, ‘without } 
informing her husband of the intention?’ 

«That depends,” 


his wife during a week past or not.’ 
‘‘] had just and proper reasons for not doing 


eo,” said Larchmont, icily. ‘‘ Your daughter— 
Miss Dorothy—knows very well what they } 
were.” 


‘«Indeed I do,” said Dorothy, nonchalantly. 


«- But, under the circumstances, I maintain that ; 


they were very far from being just or proper 
reasons.” 

A little silence followed. 
his eyes on the table-cloth. 
however, and said: 

“T shall not be present at this affair.’’ 

*«Qh, indeed !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Truman, with 
an incensed nod of the head. 
stay away.” 

Mr. Truman’s face was very gloomy as ne now } 
spoke. ‘No, you may not stay away,” he} 
declared, looking straight at Larchmont. 

‘‘ How, sir?” came the haughty question from 
his son-in-law. 


“Then you may 


retorted Mr. Truman, ‘‘ upon } 
whether the husband has spoken to or noticed } 


Larchmont had fixed ‘ 
He soon raised them, } 


single unexpected word upon the faces of his 
‘‘ Yesterday,’ he went on, ‘“‘I was 


‘ Kettledrum?’” he repeated, as if invol-} what one might term a dependent—and bullied 


accordingly. To-day, I chanced to visit my 
uncle—Mr. Madison Abernethy—whose son was 
* so unexpectedly killed, last month, in that rail- 
way-accident near Baltimore. My uncle, to my 
} surprise, told me that, being now childless, he 
} wished to adopt me as his heir. I hope you 
understand the significance of his proposition, 
which it is almost needless to say that “I 
accepted.’’ Here Larchmont rose, with what 
must be owned was a good deal of graceful 
dignity. <‘‘I repeat,’ he continued, ‘that I 
shall not appear at this entertainment next 
; Thursda , ho doubt given by my wife at the 
{instigation of her most amiable sister. And 
' afterward I shall take my wife from this house, 
} to dwell elsewhere.” : 
He walked leisurely away, after having finished 
H 
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these words. A look of alarm and consternation 

was on the face of Dorothy, now, as on the faces 

of her parents as well. No one spoke. Sara’s 
| cate followed her husband’s retiring figure. 

‘‘All is lost,’ shot through Dorothy’s mind. 
‘‘ Fate has interfered, and I have fuiled!’’ 

But now Sara rose from her seat. She turned 

slowly and faced her husband, who had also 
; turned, on seeing her rise. 
} “If my father will let me stay with him, 
; Larchmont,” she said, ‘‘I will do so. You have 
’ not treated me as your equal here. How can l 
> be sure that you would not make my life still 
‘more lonely and unhappy where you took me? 
Go, if you please, but I will remain.” 

‘“*You shall remain, Sara!” cried her father, 
springing toward her and seizing her in his 
:arms. ‘You shall stay with us always, if you 

choose. And let him dare, now your choice is 
made, to try and take you from us!”’ 
Larchmont had grown almost livid. ‘Let her 
{ stay, then!’ he almost shouted. ‘The law 
knows how to deal with a wife who deserts her 
husband. For myself, I wash my hands of the 
t whale vulgar affair. You induced my wife to 
} revolt against me, and then you thought-to force 
} from me a cringing sanction of this outrage. 


8 


Mr. Truman glanced about him, to make sure } But—”’ 


that no servant was present. 
was tlie case, and at once answered : 


He found that this } 


} Here, a sharp cry from Dorothy cut him short. 
$She had seen her sister's head fall sideways 


“You may not stay away, except on one condi- } against her father’s breast, and, before Mr. 


tion.” 
“And that is—” 
fently. 


drawled Larchmont, inso- 


} Truman himself had realized it, she knew that 
Sara had fainted. 
In the confusion 


that followed, Larchmont 
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remained standing aloof, pale and a little scorn-} As he was about to advance, he saw that 
ful-looking. But his expression soon changed to} Dorothy was slowly gliding in his direction. 
one of solicitude, and he presently drew nearer | She went straight past him, into the sitting-room, 
the couch on which Sara had been laid. It was} and he thought at first, as he followed her 
no mere ordinary fainting-spell. A convulsion ; inside, that possibly she might have gone to seek 
succeeded it, and, before a quarter of an hour had ; some needful article which had been placed 
elapsed, it was he himself who bore his wife, ; there. 
assisted by her father, to the bed-chamber} But, when he had almost reached her side, 
upstairs. Then Dorothy, with a gleam of bitter , Dorothy turned and looked at him. It had never 
trouble in her eyes, almost forced him and Mr. ; occurred to him before that his wife’s sister had 
Truman from the room, saying: , the least traces of beauty. But it occurred to 
“Oh, get Dr. Sandford at once, if you can. : him now. 
And, if you can’t get him, bring any doctor you? Her face was almost hueless; and, perhaps by 
can find.” And then a moan of pain sounded,’ some unconscious motion of the hands, repeated 
from the bed, mixed with a frightened exclama- ; more than once in her acute worriment, she had 
tion on the part of Mrs. Truman. Both men brushed the wavy hair far back from either 
understood, and withdrew, waiting in the hall. ; temple, showing thus the full breadth and purity 
Already, not only Dr. Sandford, but two other } of her forehead. Beneath it, her dark-gray eyes 
physicians, dwelling nearer, had been sent for. ; were sparkling unwontedly; and, even before 
And, in a few more minutes, one of them came. } she began to speak, the sensitive quiver of her 
At about ten o'clock, that evening, Dorothy, 
with a white scared face, came out into the hall ; *« Sara is better,”’ she said. 
and told her father and Larchmont that a dead} “Better?” he repeated. The light in the 
child had been prematurely born, and that poor ; room seemed to brighten, as he heard that word 
Sara’s life hung almost by a thread. One of the ; of untold welcome. 
doctors thought there was no hope whatever, { may live?” 


and one differed a little from this decision, saying “Yes,” said Dorothy. ‘*There has been a 
that a chance still existed. 


And then Dorothy, } touch of delirium, and they feared the mania and 
after pressing her father’s hand in a tense ‘dreadful fever which sometimes come, in such 
excited way, slipped noiselessly back into the cases. But now the chances of those are very 
bed -chamber. / slight. She is quite rational. She has spoken 
‘My God, if she should die!’ broke from } to mamma and me, just like her old self, several 
Larchmont, a moment afterward. { times lately, and—and she has mentioned you.” 
Mr. Truman turned toward him and scanned’ ‘‘What did she say?’ he asked, eagerly. 
his face. ‘Larchmont!’ he said, in a kind of} A good deal of his elegant repose had vanished ; 
struggling whisper. That was all. the change was as much in his features, his 
His son-in-law moved toward him and grasped : carriage, his very gesture, somehow, as in his 
his hand. And then these two men, so recently voice itself. 
on the verge of a hard quarrel, told each other,; ‘‘She asked if you had heard about the poor 
by a silent eloquent mutual look, more than } little creature that was born dead,” Dorothy mur- 
many sentences would have conveyed. ; mured. Here her voice shook and broke; but she 
‘Will you come into my sitting-room?’’ said recovered herself promptly, and went on: ‘‘ We 
Larchmont. And then he added: “Yours, I ; told her ‘Yes,’ but that we thought your chief 
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lips gave her mouth a touching sweetness. 


‘Do you mean that she 


mean—not mine. It was yours first, and you 
gave it to me—among other of the many kind- 
nesses you did for me.” 

‘““Not now, Larchmont,” said Mr. Truman, 
very gently. ‘Go there yourself, and lie down; 


you nfay need rest before the night is over. | 


Perhaps I will join you soon. 
now.” 
Larchmont went. 


I’m too nervous, 


; care was now for her, and that you would see 
; her as soon as the doctors thought it best. That 
; seemed to gladden her so. She closed her eyes, 
’and kept them closed for some little while, 
’ smiling all the time.” 

; “And may I see her to-night?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

‘No; the doctors forbid it positively.| To- 


2 
) 
2 
2 


He seated himself on one morrow, they say, if she be no worse.” 
of the lounges, though he often started up and } 


There followed a silence, here, and Dorothy 


went to the door which opened on the hall where } took a step toward the table in the centre of the 
Mr. Truman still waited. And, at last, he saw ; apartment, and let her fingers slip over the books 
Dorothy in the hall, talking, with whispers, to {and pamphlets there, leaning a little forward as 


her father. 


} though she were searching for some special one 
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of them. Her face and figure were turned half? ad My father aud mother. You were proud, 
sideways by this action. But, suddenly, she? but they had made you prouder. I should have 
faced Larchmont without a moment’s warning. } blamed them more, and you less. And yet, what 
‘The tears were beaded on her lashes, and this; almost tortured me was the thought that you 
made the laugh which at once left her lips appear ; were—were looking down upon poor Sara, your 
to ring sadder than it really was. ‘own wedded wife. It was that, and that only, 
‘‘It—it seems so strange for us to be talking / which spurred me into my hostile behavior. 
like this, doesn’t it?’ she faltered. «‘We’ve— Don’t you believe thin? 
we’ ve fought so like cat and dog, since I came back ; much, to believe it.’ 
home, you know. But I’ve been having very; ‘I do believe it,’’ said Larchmont, with a smile 
queer thoughts to-night, at poor Sara’s bedside, ‘ that was new to his lips, it gleamed so full of 
and I made up my mind I would tell you what ‘ spontaneous kindliness. ‘+ But, at the same time, 
they were—provided you'd only listen. And : your belligerence had another motive.’ 
then, when I spoke with papa in the hall,’ «What motive?” quickly asked Dorothy. 
a little while ago, and he told me that you— ‘ “Your social democracy. Oh, don’t shrink 
you—were a good deal softened by Sara’s illness f away, as if you thought I meant one of my old 


und danger, I—I felt nearly certain you would ‘ sarcasms. 
listen.” 


1 want you, ever so 


I hope those are done, between you 
‘and me, forevermore.” 
‘“‘Say what you wish, Dorothy,” said Larch-; ‘‘I hope so, Larchmont—I hope so, with all 
mont, gently. It was the first time he had ever ‘my soul,’”’ exclaimed Dorothy. 
thus addressed her by her own name, and the’ ‘Youare a thorough-going republican, socially, 
girl started as she heard him do so. ‘my sister-in-law—and will be, till the day of 
‘« What I wanted to tell you was this: I may ‘your death. The ‘I-am-better-than-you’ form 
have been all wrong, in the way I looked upon; of thinking is something you were born with 
your plan of life. I saw things from my own 3a detestation for. It’s just as well that I should 
standpoint, and perhaps judged with too arbitrary ¢ tell you now, plainly and frankly, that I am of 
a haste. I have clung to certain ideas, and { the most opposite convictions—and will doubtless 
cherished them for a long while past. But I? remain so, till the day of my death.” 
would not have attempted to carry them out—;. ‘Ah, indeed!” retorted Dorothy, with just a 
to exploit them—if it had not been for Sara. } touch of her old rebellion, which leaped and faded 
I saw you drifting further and further away from i in her manner like a dying flame, and was 
her. It was then that I made the effort. 


But ¢ swiftly followed by an almost remorseful look. 
I may have been wrong in making it. 


So much { ‘‘ Well, we'll have many a fight over our different 
that we do seems right, until we look fixedly ’ convictions, in the future—shall we not? Good- 
at it with a dispassionate eye. And now, for } natured fights, I mean. I shall be prepared to 
everything that has seemed to you harsh, } apologize, at an instant’s notice, whenever my 
unfeeling, unfeminine, about my conduct, I ask {sharp tongue betrays me into the least real 
your pardon. I[—”’ ‘ rudeness.” 

‘©No, no,’ Larchmont broke in. “That is} «But my convictions did not excuse me, in the 
too humiliating a surrender for you. Don’t ask } course I took,” persisted Larchmont, with the 
my pardon at all. I have no right to expect any ; air of a man who is bent on setting himself right 
such concession—no right. It is wonderful how before his own conscience, at any cost of pride. 
much light can come from the shadow of a} ‘I entered this family with a totally wrong and 


threatened loss—when it is the loss of one } arrogant feeling.” 
whom we love.’ 3 


“You need not speak of that,’ murmured 
Dorothy hurried to him, and caught one of his Dorothy. ‘*I—I can netereinnd perfectly just 
hands in both her own, so pressing it while she / what you wish to say.” 

searched his face. There was something at once } “You answer me thus, Dorothy Truman, 
wild and lovely in her act; it had the abandon- ‘ ; because you have a very generous nature. It 
ment of a deep, earnest, and wholly candid joy. { ‘ may occur to you that this change in me is 

‘You did love her, then, Larchmont ?’’ she ; sudden. But no: the real change had taken 

said. ‘Oh, I always told her you did! And} place many days ago. This is simply the break- 
I love you for saying so now. Don’t even hint 3 ing up of pride; and now you see what has lain 
to me that I have not been wrong. I was high- ? underneath the ice of that pride. One is tempted 
handed, imperative, uncompromising, from the {to think that the great calamities which befall 
first. I came home, and found you installed ‘ human beings are nearly always disguised bless- 
here ‘en grand seigneur.’ But who installed: ings. I believe that, unless Sara had been thus 
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menaced, or unless she had actually died, I would } } just as she had taken his a few moments ago. 


never have bent my spirit to speak as I am } 
speaking now—to alter my life as I intend here- } } 
after that it shall be altered. Yes, I entered } 
this family with the sense of conferring an } 
obligation, rather than contracting one. I pre- 
sumed to forget that my-~ marriage with your 
sister made us indissolubly one. I clung to my} 
prestige as a Bartlett—the merest myth and dream, } 
you will call it; but, whether it was, and is, ol 
myth and dream or no, I was shamefully at fault 
in not believing that she did not now possess it ‘ 
equally with myself. Sara never made the 
slightest revolt against my preposterous attitude ; 
neither did her parents. I was conciliated, en- ; 
couraged, instead of being summarily reprimanded } 
and thwarted. Ah! that, after all, has been my ‘ 
chief reason for playing the snob and fool. 
When you returned home, I had taken the super- 
cilious bent of all tolerated tyrants. You were a 
rebel, and I disapproved of you from the start. 
Tyrants always do that, with rebels.” 

Dorothy clasped her hands, while her eyes, still 
tearful, beamed with a sort of penitent mirth. 

‘But I was a very impolitic, headstrong, and 
uncircumspect rebel,’ she declared. ‘I went 
to work like—like a perfect Guy Fawkes!’’ 

‘“Not at all,” denied Larchmont, answering 
her smile, though with one of gravity. ‘Don’t 
let your native generosity push you into self- 
injustice, Dorothy. Guy Fawkes worked in the 
dark, and his cause was a bad one. You—” 

‘¢Oh, Larchmont,’ she broke in, ‘‘ remember 
that night when I took Sara to the opera! 
Wasn’t that working in the dark?” 

‘Is it possible that you accuse yourself like 
this?” he asked, scanning her flushed face with 
a curious gaze. : 

“‘Accuse myself?’ cried Dorothy, plaintively. 
‘‘Why, do you suppose I am going to stand here 
and let you do all the self-accusing? Not a bit 
of it! I -won’t be made out a saint, when I am, 
in my way, as horrid a sinner as almost anybody. 
Why, what would you think of me, if—” 

“T will tell you what I do think of you,” 
said Larchmont, with a deep tremor in his voice, 
drawing quite near to her and taking her hand, 
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think you one of the most noble and true women 
I have ever met. And, whatever happens here- 
} after, I mean to be your friend—your devoted, 
admiring, loyal friend !”’ 

Those invitations for the Thursday kettledrum: 


$ were necessarily recalled. Poor Sara’s sickness 


rendered that imperative. Her recovery, though 
sure, was gradual, and at times attended with 
painful relapses. But, long before her real con- 
valescence had set in, Larchmont had proved no 
less the latent good and manliness of his charac- 
ter than he had brightened every member of the 
Truman household with something sweeter and 
more real than mere hope of reformation. And 
afterward the happy change continued. 

He and Sara continued to dwell with the 
latter’s parents, but under conditions widely 
opposite from those which had before existed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Truman’s pride in him rapidly 
returned: for their foible was, after all, ineradi- 
cable. But, mixed with their pride, was now a 
hearty affection. and sometimes even a tender 
impulse at humility and self-effacement as well, 
which it took all Larchmont’s decision and reso- 
lution to repress and discountenance. 

Dorothy still watches the new domestic code, as 
it were, with a grateful gladness that often bubbles 
up in the most joyous overflow of animal spirits. 
She and Larchmont have many of their proposed 
‘good-natured fights,’ but she is beginning to 
realize that he will remain as stanch a patrician 
till the end of the chapter as she will continue 
an unrelenting democrat. 

‘‘Some day, you will fall in love with a blue- 
blooded aristocrat,’’ Larchmont is fond of telling 
her. ‘I feel, Dorothy, that it is your fate.’’ 

But Dorothy grimly and resolutely shakes her 
head at this baleful prophecy. 

“Tf I loved him to distraction, and he got 
down on his knees to me,” she declares, * I 
should refuse him point-blank.” 

“Ah, wait till he does,’ teases Larchmont, 
mercilessly. 

Dorothy sets her lips tight, then, as if to say: 
“Let him come. I am waiting.” 

(THE END.] 
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BY AGNES 
I am weary: life is dreary, 
And J long to lay aside 
All my sadness, and with gladness ; 
Drift into the unknown tide. . 


L. 
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Always flowing, ever going, 

Toward the land whence none return: 
Drifting ever, restless river, 

With thy tide I sweet rest earn. 
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How things has changed since I was a girl— 
that is to 'say, since my grandma was a girl! 


{ how sweet the girls looked, in their twoboggining- 
‘ suits; and we all wanted to look sweet, and see 


Then, whet a young lady went into any out-} it printed—that we did. 


of-door sports, she was called a tomboy, and 
she warn't never, never likely to have a beau. 

And, of course, no girl dared to do it. But she 
staid in the house, and sewed patchwork, and 
knit stockings for her pa; and everybody admired 
her, and said how modest she was. 

But, now, it’s the fashion to exercise out-of- 
doors. It makes muscle, and braces up the 
nervous cistern, and gives tone they say. 

I have never gone into new tliings, as some 
folks do. I should probably have been married, 
years ago, if it had not been that I wanted to 
study the men that came round a-courting. 
And, while I was a-studying of ’em, they went 
and married somebody else—which proves that 
men, make the best of ’em, is shiftless critters. 
Still, if it should be my lot to have to take one 
of ’em, for better or for worser, I should try and 
think the Lord so ordered it, and be resigned 
to my fate. 

In Flintville, where I live now, everybody has 
got the twoboggin-craze. There has becn a good 
many crazes here. The roller-skating took all 
classes, till most of the womén busted up their 
backbones, and the ministers preached ag’inst it 
as immoral, and the church-members wouldn’t let 
their girls go. Then the crazy-patchwork busi- 
ness struck the town, and everybody made silk 


So I got me a twoboggin. 

Brother Enoch was awful disgusted. It don’t 
take much to disgust him. He’s lived with me 
ever since his wife died, two year ago, and so has 

his two children. Them children is dreadful! 
} They've driv me nigh about distracted; and, if you 
3 should hear that 1’ve had softening of the brains, 
} you’ll know that it’s Sam and Miry Splicer that’s 
done it. It’s a pity they hadn’t died when they 
had the measles: for then they'd escaped a great 
; deal of suffering: and they’d never have lived to 
‘tie a tin pail to my dear darling Fido’s tail and 
} drive him almost into the hydrophoby, so’s that 
he bit Mike Flinnigin in the bootleg; and it cost 


5 
, 
; 
, 
; 


me ten dollars to make Mike a well man. 
“‘Pameely,’’ says Enoch to me, when he seed 

my twoboggin, ‘I’m astonished—I’m ashamed 
of you. The idee of a woman of your age 
gitting one of them tethery things, and calcu- 
lating to steer yourself down-hill onto it. You'll 
break your neck, the fust clip.” 

‘“‘You talk as if I was an old woman, Enoch,” 
;says I. ‘Do try and remember that you was 
; young once yourself. I want a little something 
for exercise and recreation.” 

“Then you'd better split up some kindling- 
wood, and mend me a couple of pair of stockings,”’ 
says he; ‘my toes is sticking out through so, now, 





bedquilts, and everybody begged “pieces”? of} that my toe-nails is driv clear back into their 


everybody else; and all the storekeepers put in 
short ends of ribbon, and sold ten cents’ wuth 
for fifty cents. 


eee 


$you and Sam and Miry along with her. 


sockets. Oh, dear! I wish Marier was alive.’’ 
“‘So do I,’’ says 1; ‘or else, that she’d took 
It’s 


After cold weather came, the twoboggin-craze } terrible inconvenient for a man’s wife to die, and 


struck us. Of course, you all know what a two- 


‘leave him and his children for his relations to 


boggin is, and that Injuns up in Canady used to ‘ see after.” 


have ’em to take their women-folks out to ride. ; 


At fust, they looked rather ticklish to me. 
I concluded I’d rather be on dry land. 

Tom Stiles got the fust one, and Sarah Ann 
Layton got the next one. Sarah Ann leads the 
styles, in Flintville; and, after she’d slid down 
her father’s sheep-pastur’ hill, and knocked out 
three of her front teeth, and broke her right 


married. 
‘the man.” 


“Pameely,” says he, “I wish you could git 


But, the Lord knows, I should ‘pity 


“* Birds in their little nests agree; 
And 'tis a shameful sight 
When children of one familee 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.’” 


So sung out Sam Splicer, the boy, who hap- 


lower limb, by jumping off from her course and } pened to come into the room jest then, a-eating 
bumping ag’inst an oak-tree, all Flintville went }an orange, and the juice of it a-running down 


for twoboggins, 
The ‘Flintville Telegraft’’ took to printing 


; onto his clothes and onto the carpet, like the Falls 
of Niagary. 
(489) 
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‘*Pameely,” says maath, after hei ‘had slapped ; or the unite should be up, it would give us an 
the boy’s ears and sot him to studying his ; awful b’ist!”’ 
Sunday-school lesson, “I’ve allus felt sorry for; ‘Iam with you! !’ says the Major, squeezing 
your being an old maid; but I ain’t to blame for | | my waist with the arm he’d put round to hold 
it. And sometimes I almost wish I'd a-gone to | me in place. ‘I’ve been in twenty battles, 
be an angel when Marier went.” i where the bullets fell like hail, and—’ 
“An angel?” says I. ‘A pretty-looking angel | He didn’t get no further, for jest then the 
you’d make, with them blue overalls of your’n, ; twoboggin broke loose, and the thing was too 
and that quid of tobacker in your mouth! A; ; quick for the Major to draw in his wooden limb, 
guess the rest of ’em would be proud of you.” ‘and it was twisted off in a twinkling, and left 
‘Wal, anyhow,’’ says he, ‘‘I wouldn’t attempt / ( sticking in the snow behind, while the rest of 
to make a girl of myself, a-sliding ‘onto that ' him streaked it like lightning down that track of 
thing. With your figger, as lank asa beanpole ‘ice. There was lots of folks in front of us, but 
in the fall of the year, if you should happen to; they couldn’t stop to turn out, and my twobog- 
git upsot, you’d be a specktacle.” ‘gin undertook to go by, and it struck a sled in 
I didn’t deign to answer him. But, the next ; front, and bounced, and went clear over the sled, 
night, there being a full moon, I invited Major | jest as a trained Thomas-cat jumps over your 
Stebbins to go over to the shute with me. ’ hands; and 1 hung to the Major, and the Major 
The Major is a widder, like myself, and he’s ’ hung to the twoboggin, and somebody yelled ! 
sad and lonely in this vale of tears; and I; ‘Come back and git yer leg!’ 
thought, if I could make life any pleasanter to; But we didn’t pay any attention to ‘em; we 
him—if I could soothe a sad and sorrerful ; jest kept right on, and, about twenty feet from the 
moment for his lacerated heart, it was my duty ‘ end of the shute, the twoboggin hit a lump of ice 
to soothe. ‘ that had fell off the side of the track; I lost my 
The Major lost a lower limb in the late war, ‘ balance, and the Major too; and, the next thing 
and has to go on a under artificial; but you ‘I knowed, I was into Bingle’s Pond clear to my 
wouldn’t notice it unless you knowed about it. ‘chin, and two men standing on the ice was try- 
He took the twoboggin, and I took his arm, ‘ ¢ ing to pull me out by the hair of my head, which, 
and we sot forth. The shute, as they call the‘ being bought at a store, and not rooted into my 
sliding-place, is over on t’other side of Bingle’s ; skulp, come off at the fust grab, and left my brains 
Pond, and it’s down quite a steep hill, and the > pretty nigh out in the cold and cruel world. 
pond at the end. Major Stebbins hain’t spoke to me since. He 
It was alive with folks. Old and young, all} seed ’em load me onto a sled, and kerry me 
talking together, and all puffing like steam-injins, ; home, and never said a soothing word. As if | 
with climbing up the hill. ’ was to blame for his busting off his old peg! 
I'd took along an old bolster, to set onto, for ; It’s jest like a man. Allus laying the blame 
my machine warn’t cushioned when I bought it, ; onto a woman. They say he’s engaged to the 
and the Major rigged it on, and he and I got onto; Widder Lane. I wish. her much joy with him, 
the twoboggin. It was awful hard work to hold ’ I’m sure. If I had got to have a man, I should 
the critter still—she wanted so to be off, and the ; ; want a whole one. 
Major dug his wooden foot into the snow on one’ My twoboggin is forsale. Price, three dollars. 
side, and held her in. ‘It’s splendid exercise; but one isn’t sure of ice 
‘Oh, dear!” says I. ‘I’m a'most afeard. Ifthe year round, and I don’t think it agrees with 
she should kick up, or the hitching should break, ’ me, altogether. 


went eres perenne 


HOPE. 


BY EMMA 8S. THOMAS. 


“ Norutne to love, or to live for,” If one has been found false-hearted, 
She said, “in this world of ours? Must other hearts prove untrue? 
Nothing to wish or to hope for, 
. Nothing—not even the flowers?” Look up from despair and darkness: 
Look upward, and find the light! 
And yet, if one hope haa failed you, The hour before the dawning 
Must others all fail you too? Is darkest of all the night. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tue season at Saratoga was at its height, that 
year. Thegreat caravansary hotels were crowded. 
In the summer mornings, the streets were bright 
as a flower-garden with pretty girls and stately 
ladies, going to and from the springs, with veils 
thrown over their heads and gossamer scarfs 
lying like snowflakes over their dainty breakfast- 
dresses, in which nature was left to her own love- 
liness more than at any other time of the day. 

Garden-parties and exquisite game dinners, 
that could only be got at hotels on the lake, were 
in fashion. One or two private steam-yachts 
carried gay parties to Sulphur Springs and 
around the beautiful sweep of the lake, which 
is among the loveliest bits of water to be 
found in the State of New York, and, being 
within an easy drive from the springs, affords 
a@ source of amusement without which Saratoga 
would hardly be the alluring place it is. The 
world of fashion, that flocks there from all quar- 
ters of the country, gives a cosmopolitan feature 
to its gayeties, which the exclusive cottage-life of 
Newport has never possessed. 

The morning was clear, its cool air delightful. 
The long verandas fronting the hotels were gay 
with groups of cheerful young people, inter- 
spersed with gentlemen of mature age occupying 
the easiest chairs to be found, and immersed in 
newspapers from the city, which had just arrived. 

Old ladies reading novels through their spec- 
tacles might be seen there, looking up now and 
then to observe the admiration. lavished upon 
their daughters, or even grandaughters, with 


pride, or inward resentment that they were not } 


receiving her own loving estimate of their attrac- 
tions. 
The broad veranda of the United States Hotel, 


which had been the centre of fashionable attrac- 3 


tion before even some of these elderly people had 
visited the springs, was thronged with aristo- 
cratic guests, perhaps a little quieter in manner 
and gentler in speech than might be seen at the 
more cosmopolitan hotels, but not the less capable 
of enjoying all that makes Saratoga the paradise 
of watering-places. 


Now and then, a high-voiced girl might be 
heard in conversation a little out of keeping 
with the scene, or the sweet laugh of some young 
creature, too happy for constraint, would disturb 
one of the old newspaper-readers enough to win 
a faint smile over the top of the journal before 
him. Sometimes a confusion of voices would 
break through the tall parlor-windows that gave 
access to the piazza, from the various groups and 
circles that preferred the deeper shade of the 
parlor; but the careless riot of ill-bred people was 
seldom heard. 

Upon the veranda, that morning, appeared 
& group of strangers, evidently from the coun- 
try, but so remarkable in a proud assumption of 
style and manner that they soon became objects 
ot special attention. The party consisted of a 
gentleman and two ladies, one scarcely beyond 
middle-age, tall, stately, and aggressive, in the 
airs of haughty elegance she put on; the other 
a girl, evidently just from school. 

Both the mother and the daughter were hand- 
some types of a class that is constantly floating 
through the society of a new and commercial 
country where wealth is too often considered as 
the standard of'worth. Nothing could be greater 
than the contrast between these two women and 
the gentleman who accompanied them. Yet, in 
some things, you saw between the girl and him- 
self a certain harmony of nature that reconciled 
you to the contrast in their appearance. He 
was a tall splendidly-formed man, who had not 
yet completed his half-century, and seemed to be 
all the handsomer in his maturity than he could 
have been in youth. He was carrying his hat in 
} one hand, now and then fanning himself as he 
walked, but so lightly that the still abundant 
hair seemed only stirred by the wind which 
drifted softly through it. 

That the man was the husband of the elder lady 
seemed possible, for both were of stately presence ; 
and, as they walked up and down the piazza, might 
have won almost equal admiration, but for the 
abrupt movements of the lady and the sound of 
her lifted voice now and then, which contrasted 
} rather coarsely with his quiet composure. 
(441) 
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Two critical old ladies, who occupied the most “Very likely,” said the quiet little lady, 
cosy corner of the balcony, and usually held a smiling in return for this doubtful compliment, 
monopoly of the easiest chairs to be obtained, ;} which she had heard so often that it did not 
had been watching this group with great interest. } impress her unpleasantly. ‘You and I are so 
They were habitués of the place, and found amuse- } unlike that we can afford to admire each other. 
ment in the new arrivals that gave variety to the } Now, as to the girl yonder, it would be a long 
crowd of pleasure-seekers around them. $time before I could receive her into my confi- 
‘‘ Here come our new friends back again, Mrs. i dence, or wish to interfere with her life. She has 
Boardman,” said one of these ladies, dropping her } a certain shade of loveliness, which the mother 
glass down by the shell handle, which happened } probably never possessed; but there is not 
to be rather fashionable for old persons, or those } enough of that to satisfy me.” 
who did not mind being thought old, at the time.; ‘At any rate, no one can say that you have 
‘“‘T really begin to wonder who they are. If the { not grown critical—I should never have thought 
woman had half as much style as her husband, ; of judging a character so promptly. A beautiful 


they might be worth knowing.” face is enough for me, and I rather like this 
“I doubt if he is that high-stepping dame’s | young person, unformed as she is. The spirituelle 
husband,” said Mrs. Boardman, ‘They are} style is too poetical: there is not color or life 


together, and seem to be well acquainted; but } enough in it.” 

there is something—atmosphere, I suppose—but Mrs. Boardman had turned her eyes from 

something that makes one hesitate to believe it. $ Dorothea Brooks to a slender and rather tall 

Besides, it seems to me that I have seen the} young lady, who was walking directly behind 

gentleman before, and alone. I wish someone } her, as if she had languidly dropped out of the 

would tell me his name.”’ party, and had fallen back on her own thoughts, 
“Oh, I can tell you that,” said Mrs. Norris, } which were not altogether pleasant. 

who had listened with a smile of superior intelli- i ‘‘That face would hardly please you, then,” 

gence. ‘The name is ‘Brooks.’ I had it from she said, watching the girl with interest: “its 

the office. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, Miss Brooks, ; beauty lies so much in the expression.” 

and some others are recorded in one party.” ; Mrs. Norris lifted her glass again, and gave 
‘So our handsome friend is undoubtedly the ; Rue Hilton a long and cool examination through 

tall lady’s husband, and the father of that } it. 

unusually pretty girl,” said Mrs. Boardman. { ‘Yes, that is a type of girl one can make 
“Pretty?” exclaimed Mrs. Norris, who had a } nothing of, in society,” said Mrs. Norris: ‘‘ they 

habit of disagreeing or offering amendments to} do so little for themselves. Never will take 


almost everything her friend said. ‘ Pretty? } instruction, or submit to management. Still, men 
Why, if that girl did not look so much like her } of a certain class pretend to admire their quiet 
mother, I should call her beautiful.” ways, and they do sometimes make extremely 


While Mrs. Norris was speaking, the persons good matches. I shouldn’t wonder if that rather 
she was commenting on came nearer, and, lifting } pretty face may have come toa good market. She 
her glass, she held it to her eye by the long } really, as young ladies say of each other, is a sweet 
handle, and, after taking a survey of the girl, creature—a valuable contrast to my favorite. Now, 
dropped it carelessly, repeating with emphasis: } if I were called to chaperone one of these young 
“Yes, my dear, I call that young person beauti-} persons, she should be very intimate with the other. 
ful. I have launched plainer girls than that, I wonder who they really are. Ah, here comes 
into the fashionable world, as tearing beauties. } Chapperton: I will inquire.” 

It would really do one credit to chaperone any- A medium-sized, somewhat bald, and evidently 
thing so fresh and uncommon as she seems to be.’’ popular man was, that moment, sauntering down 

“Oh,” answered little Mrs. Boardman, drop-{ the veranda, with a finger of one hand hooked 
ping the open novel she was reading, into her {into the edge of his vest-pocket, and bowing 
lap, with a tranquil sigh, ‘“‘one must have ajright and left to some smiling recognition as 
talent for society, to enjoy such things. I never; he passed, but with marked difference in his 
could manage them, even with my own daughters. ; salutations: for you might know, by the very 
It always seemed to me like a trader putting his gradation of his bows, the rank each person held 
goods into market. Jf a girl is really superior ; in fashionable life, which was the whole world 
in any way, I suppose someone will find it out.’’ { to him. 

“Find it out? My dear old friend, your} Mrs. Norris beckoned this self-important per- 
simplicity always had its charm for me, though sonage toward her with a commanding sweep of 
some people might call it by another name.”’ ¢ her eyeglass. 
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vanity of dense ignorance to wear diamonds in. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
He came forward with smiling alacrity, drop- ; the morning.” 
ping the hand from his white waistcoat with an} ‘But these people are not ignorant,”’ Chapper- 
impulse of peculiar respect: for Mrs. Norris was } ton broke in, bending his head persuasively over 
a power in the social world in which it was his} the old lady. ‘Mrs. Brooks’ speaks quite as 
glory to move. Her great wealth, her quick } good English as most of our sét, and Miss Dora, 
intelligence and always progressive attainments, the daughter, is really quite literary in her style 
had perpetuated her authority far beyond the of conversation. I was intending to speak to 
usual period of fashionable existence. ¢ you about her—TI was, indeed. She might be 
“Come here and tell me who these people? made a charming creature, under your patronage. 
re,” she said, as Chapperton came, with a half-! That idea came into my mind before ] had 
dancing step, up to her easychair; “ Mrs. Board-? talked with her ten minutes: for I did allow her 
man is dying to know. There is something ’ to be presented to me.” 
fresh and a little startling about them, that one | Mrs. Boardman, who sat listening, with the 
cannot quite make out. The man is strikingly { } open novel in her lap, smiled quietly, and said, 
handsome—don’t you think so?—and the tall | } with naive sarcasm : 
girl beautiful. You will agree with me.” + “That was after you had learned that she was 
Chapperton glanced at the party in question, ha millionaire’s daughter.” 
smiled complacently, and at once gave a confi-; ‘Of course, of course,” answered Chapperton, 
dential tone to his conversation. } quite unconscious of the subtile scorn that lay 
“The Brooks party. Iam pleased that any- ' ; under this innocent question. ‘Of course, one 
thing has given them the honor of your attention, } must assure himself that the people who crowd 
They are, in fact, new people, so far as our world ; in upon us have some claim, before they can be 








is concerned, but may be desirable.” } admitted to an introduction ; otherwise, we should 
“From the country?’ inquired Mrs. Norris. 5 be open to all sorts of importunities. You have 
“«Need you ask that?” }no idea, my dear Mrs. Boardman, how adroitly 


“ Regarding the ladies, no; but the gentleman } our influence is sought after. It is no sinecure 
—I have seldom seen a man who carries himself ; to be even a doorkeeper at the temple of fashion.” 
more easily.” ; “There! there!’’ said Mrs. Norris, amused, 

‘Oh, he comes from the interior, like the rest ; } but impatient. ‘‘We all know how important 
only I think he has been known a little on the } it is that your good opinion should be obtained, 
turf, in a quiet way. At any rate, he has sup- } before any new person can be of much account 


plied some fine horses to it.” $ ee this region. I, at least, have never been able 
‘Oh, but tell us more, if you are well-$ to get my favorites along without it. Tell me 
informed.” $ more of these people. Are they really present- 


“When did I fail to be well-informed of any- | ables, or could they be made so?’ 
thing you desired to know?” answered Chapper-{ Chapperton’s pale-blue eyes kindled, and his 
ton, with a bow. ‘Brooks is an Englishman by face beamed. Newly-rich people were always 
birth, and there is no mistaking him for anything } lavish of money, and, in the first vulgar outflow, 
but a gentleman.” there might be advantages to a man of precarious 
Mrs. Norris bowed her acquiescence. resources, able and willing to make himself 
“But the others—mother and daughter, are $ useful. 
they not? What relation does he bear to them?” “‘T do assure you, the young lady, in herself, 
“They are certainly his wife and daughter. } has just the material for a grand favorite. Young, 
But we have information regarding them that } fresh, and an heiress to wealth that seems to 
may interest you: a tract of land, of which they } have no limii, with a keen desire to learn all the 
were owners, has within the last year become } fascinations that art can give to nature—what 
ef fabulous value; for large deposits of oil have } more can one ask for?” 
been discovered in it, and its development is? Mrs. Norris answered in a low voice, leaning 
giving them enormous wealth.” P > toward Chapperton, as if to make their conversa- 
«© Qil!’? exclaimed Mrs. Norris, with a snift of ? tion exclusive of Mrs. Boardman, who had taken 
disgust, as if the smell of kerosene were all} up her book, and seemed to be occupied by it 
around her. ‘Oil, and just developing. That} entirely. “You have been talking with these 
accounts, my dear, for the huge diamond-brooch ; } people ?”’ she said. 
that surprised us so much. Not even the newly- “Of course; when a face like that dawns upon 
rich glare out in that fashion ; but, when it comes } } Us, our first object is to calculate its advantages. 
from oil, one can expect anything. It is the This alone is enough to secure interest: for the 
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Vose, our last favorite, has seemed resolved to ui of her courtiers, before she descended to 
upset the ladder she began to climb so meekly. the dashing little turnout that stood waiting for 
She has even been heard to speak sneeringly of} her in front of the hotel. She was. stylish, self- 
those who helped her upward—” i poised, and, if not beautiful, had been so long 

‘‘You do not mean me to understand that her } considered so, that the consciousness of it gave 
vanity has reached so far? Has my name been a feeling of security to her position, which had 
included in the sarcastic remarks ?’’ questioned ; rendered her dangerously careless of late. Com- 
Mrs. Norris, setting her lips firmly together. ‘ pliments that had excited her vanity into abso- 

“Who is so likely to meet with ingratitude? {lute arrogance failed to satisfy her now. She 
Has not your influence lifted this insolent favor-; pined for new realms of fashion to conquer, and 
ite to a position where she can afford to be an} in her greed of domination, was fast losing the 
ingrate?”’ power of pleasing. 

‘‘T have felt this in the atmosphere, but it; The moment she appeared, half a dozen gentle- 
never came to me in words before. Still, why g men, habitués of the hotel, folded their news- 
should it surprise me? At my age, such things papers, dropped their eyeglasses, and crowded 
are to be expected.” ¢ around her, ready to carry her parasol, or stand 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Chapperton, repeating an old com- } {half an hour with their bald heads in the sun, 
pliment so insinuatingly that it fell sweetly on : i while she leaned from her pretty carriage to 
the woman’s ear, ‘the time will never come ; converse with some one of their number, or drove 
when you can grow old, or lose the power of } away, as might serve the caprice of the moment. 
undoing even your own kind acts. The means} ‘That particular morning, she preferred to 
of bringing this insolent—and, I must admit, } remain upon the veranda, while her husband, 
a little passé—person back to her own level } a rather good-looking and quiet man, stood with 
rests with those who raised her from it: even i his hat off, waiting for her at the foot of the 
with yourself alone.’ i steps. As if she loved to amuse herself by 

Mrs. Norris laughed low and bitterly. exhibiting his patient devotion, she began to 

“It ic very difficult,” she said, ‘to undo one’s } promenade up and down the veranda with her 
own work. To take back the words of praise we } crowd of admirers. 
have given, or expose the faults we have pro-} More than once, this woman swept by the two 


claimed as virtues, is to admit one’s self in the ; elderly ladies so closely that her dress touched 
wrong.” 





¢ them, and, in one instance, its lace got entangled 
Chapperton laughed with a chuckling sense of { with the jet fringes on Mrs. Norris’s dress. She 
delight. : broke off rather abruptly in what she was saying 
‘* Still, there is a way to deal with such ingrates ; to her nearest admirer, and gave her skirt a 
as this lady has proved herself.” slight jerk. 
‘«By an open quarrel? That implies a contest | “T beg ten thousand pardons!’’ she said, as 
more humiliating than defeat.” if recognizing Mrs. Norris for the first time. 
‘«But there is a much easier way than that.’ ‘Ah, Mrs. Norris: with your glass up, I really 
“What is it?” $did not know you. You were just telling me 
‘« Let the favorite balance herself alone on the that it was impossible that I should ever grow 
pedestal we have raised for her.’ ; old,” she added, addressing the gentleman by 
“That is exactly what I am doing, and shall her side; ‘“‘but see now: one must come to it 
do.”’ $ sooner or later, terrible as it seems.’”’ 


‘But there is no reason why you should not} Mrs. Norris merely drew her garments closer 


allow a rival to crowd her off.”’ $ around her, and, leaning toward Mrs. Boardman, 

Mrs. Norris shook her head. ; asked what she was reading. The belle of the 
‘It is too much trouble, my friend, just now. } season passed on down the steps, this time, where 
I am content to let the woman run her own} her husband joined her usual train of admirers, 
course. Her insolence is a little amusing, but } and was permitted to hand her into the dainty 
not sufficiently offensive for my interference.”’ little carriage, which she always drove herself. 

Chapperton listened uneasily, and felt himself} «Not to-day,’ she said, as her husband 
baffled. That, moment an argument more effect-} attempted to take his place by her side. 
ive than anything he had to offer appeared upon ae I have arranged to drive Park out, and join 
the balcony. ° @ party up the lake road.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Vose, the reigning belle of; Without seeming to notice the flush that rose 
two seasons, came sweeping down the hall, and } to her husband’s forehead, when he saw a young 
stood, during’ some minutes, like a queen in the ; foreigner, whom he hardly knew, take his place, 
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with but slight recognition of his presence, the ; hands on which so many jeweled rings were 
lady gathered up her reins in one hand, took a crowded bore signs of coarser usage than should 
rather showy whip from its socket, and, nodding } be lighted up with such costly gems. 
carelessly to her group of courtiers, including “These things are in bad taste, certainly,” 
the husband, drove at a dashing pace toward the } the old lady admitted to herself, ‘but they can 
lake road. easily be put into the background. Though a 
When the little group of her admirers dispersed | highly-bred mother can be dispensed with, when 
and the crowd on the veranda had subsided into } a beautiful girl is to be brought forward, a vulgar 
tranquillity, a four-wheeled dog-cart drove up to} one is a terrible detriment; but this person does 
the hotel-steps, just where that pretty chariot } not appear to be exactly that. She seems too 
had been. Two children were led down to it by ; keenly observant for perfect self-satisfaction, and 
& nurse in a white cap, with its broad ribbons } it will be strange if I cannot manage her.” 
streaming down her back. The rejected hus-} Mrs. Norris still kept her seat, and was 
band placed the nurse and children in the car-{ pondering these thoughts over in her mind, when 
riage, and, taking his seat among them, started : a landau and a pair of superb horses drove up to 
gently down the street. ‘ the entrance-steps. Carriage, harness, and livery, 
Mrs. Norris, who had been leaning back in } all were new, and, but for a little too much 
her chair and regarding these proceedings with } ; brilliancy of ornament, faultless. The horses, 
half-closed eyes and seeming indifference, leaned { ‘ however, were exceedingly restless, and moved 
forward and again beckoned Chapperton. He } their hoofs impatiently on the pavement, in 
had been watching her with keen interest, and { obedience to the coachman’s quiet manevuvres to 
saw that, notwithstanding that apparent quietude, } show them off. 
her face was growing unusually pale. ’ The carriage had stood some time, conspicu- 
‘You have seen to what length her insolence } ously in advance of the crowd of vehicles that 
can go,’ he said, in a tone of sympathy more } waited in front of the hotel, when Mrs. Brooks 





galling to a proud nature than insult itself. and her daughter came to the piazza a second 
Mrs. Norris gave no indication of resentment, } time. Mr. Chapperton joined them, and, with 
if she felt it, but only answered : polite deference, offered his arm to the elder 


‘‘Chapperton, you have my permission to lady. This was done in the presence of all his 
introduce those kerosene people—only keep oil, } world; and the people who looked on began to 
and all that sort of thing, in the background.” {wonder who the newcomers could be, to whom 
\  Chapperton was paying such attention as he only 

CHAPTER XVII. \ bestowed upon persons of great distinction. 

Tue Brooks family had taken a suite of rooms, } ’ This curiosity was increased when he led the 
at the hotel, which corresponded splendidly with } } ladies up to Mrs. Norris, and presented them, 
the great wealth they had in possession—or in } with elaborate ceremony, both to her and Mrs. 
prospect. No expense’ had been spared in Boardman, who laid her novel down and began 
making these arrangements for success in a new } chatting with them pleasantly, as if they had 
life, which opened a field to the mother’s ambi-} been old acquaintances; while her friend con- 
tion, and increased her self-importance so much, } descended to receive them with cordiality—she 
that the old honorable life on the Hollow Swamp } even drew a chair close to her own, and motioned 
farm was a matter of absolute shame to her. } Mrs. Brooks to sit down. Then she took the 
During a stay of some weeks in New York, she opportunity, during a light conversation with 
had made ample purchases for her new mode of her, to scrutinize Dorothea more closely than she 
life, that were only saved from vulgarity by that } had yet done. 
inherent artistic taste, that had received some All this led to the appearance of former 
help from education, in the daughter, who} relations existing between the parties, for they 
vaguely understood that something besides a} seemed to meet as friends; and curiosity was 
lavish outlay of money was necessary to a lady- doubly excited, among the various groups that 
like appearance. : looked on. 

Thus it happened that no very ostentatious This increased almost to excitement when the 
display of gorgeousness had shocked Mrs. Norris, } little party broke up, and Chapperton, giving his 
in the mother or daughter, when they first at-} arm to Mrs. Brooks, led the way down to her 
tracted her attention. She had certainly noticed } carriage; and, accepting the hospitality Mrs. 
the large cluster of diamonds that blazed on the} Brooks had’ not yet lost, among some of her 
bosom of Mrs. Brooks’s morning-dress of costly } other good qualities, stepped into the carriage, 
silk, and saw with severely critical eyes that the} and was driven away. 
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‘Who are they? What are they? People? late. For her part, she rejoiced to have a new 

worth knowing, positively, or Chapperton never } element brought into their circle— something 
would have endorsed them so publicly. Mrs. } fresh, and just a little piquant.”’ 
Norris, too, fairly took the trouble to curve her Mrs. Boardman, too, always good-natured, 
neck when she bowed—an effort she seldom ; cordial, and full of youthful vivacity, moved 
makes to anything less than a traveling nobleman ; here and there through the crowd of her 
—and little Boardman has for once laid down } acquaintances, with her finger enclosed between 
her book, as if she were interested. Who on} the pages of her novel, and a shrewd gleam in 
earth can they be?” her blue eyes. 

These comments ran from group to group ‘“‘Oh, the strangers were everything that could 
through the piazza and the parlors, for some ; be desirable,’ she said; ‘just the element we 
minutes after Mrs. Brooks drove away with i wanted in the hotel, to keep up its reputation. 
‘Chapperton in her carriage, quite unconscious She had seldom been more interested in the first 
of the social lion she had caged, or the excite- ; appearance of a young girl. Really, it was a 
ment she had occasioned by that one brief { treat to look upon a face so unconscious of its 
interview with the powerful Mrs. Norris. ; beauty.” 

During the next half-hour, at least a score of Good Mrs. Boardman did not intend to deceive 
toungers dropped into the office and examined } her friends; but they supposed she was speaking 
the register, which only gave them a list of } of Miss Brooks, when her thoughts were bent 
names and the numbers of rooms known to be} entirely on Rue Hilton, whose more retiring 
the most sumptuous apartments in the hotel. loveliness had been disregarded by most of the 

When Chapperton returned, and, with a great } friends who interrupted her with questions. 
show of devotion, escorted the ladies to their Thus, three remarkably clever people, in- 
apartments, he was besieged with questions, } fluenced by different motives, were working 
which he answered with diplomatic smiles that } out the ambition of two country-bred women, 
were hardly more satisfactory than the register ; whose whole world had been circumscribed by 
had been. the boundaries of one patch of land only two 

“The gentleman?’’ he said, as if carefully ; years before. 
onsidering his words. ‘Oh, yes; he is un- 
«doubtedly an Englishman.” 

“Of rank? A nobleman, perhaps?’ said one. 

‘Chapperton smiled, shook his head, and lifted 
his finger cautiously. 

“Englishmen of genuine rank do not often 
eare to have it blazoned on the records of our 
hotels,” he said. ‘It is enough to say that ¢ everything before her, and sets the fashions, as 
Brooks comes here well endorsed, and, if not a {if she were Queen of Sheba, or Cleopatra, or 
nobleman, is probably of an older family than something of that kind; but, for all that, she 
most of them; besides, he has married one of; is a married woman: and the handsomest giri 
the richest women of our country. The young : in Saratoga finds herself nowhere when she is 
indy is her only daughter. Beautiful? Ah! of } about.” 
that, you must judge for yourselves. We have Mrs. Brooks, who was walking up and down 
admired Mrs. Humphrey Vose so long, that one } her spacious parlor, answered her daughter with 
accepts a new face with hesitation.” some impatience; for, with all her self-assurance, 

With speeches like this, Mr. Chapperton {she was bewildered by the strange scenes that 
rather excited than appeased the curiosity he 3 surrounded her. ‘I have never pretended not 
had done so much to arouse; while Mrs. Norris ; to believe you, Dorothea.”’ 
paused, now and then, in her slow walk down: ‘There, again!’’ exclaimed the girl. « * Doro- 
the parlors toward her own rooms, and answered ; thea’! I do think, ma—mamma, 1 mean—that 
such questions as her friends ventured to ask, } you might be a little more thoughtful. I did hope 
with unusual cordiality. that you would leave that horrid name where it 

«The newcomers,’’ she said, ‘‘ would be a great ; belongs: in Hollow Swamp. How often must 
acquisition to the society of the springs; and, {I tell you that no young lady in fashionable life 
she must say, something of the kind was needed } thinks of having a whole name, like her grand- 
just then, for people were getting: tired of the } mother? You will never hear any really stylish 
same faces and the dull routine with which they } young lady called Elizabeth, Margaret, or Caro- 
hhad been compelled to content themselves, of; line. Indeed, you may go through the entire 














CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘‘WELL, ma, what do you think of all I have 
told you, now? That lady who drove away in 
the little carriage, with a young man sitting by 
her while she managed the horses, is just the 
most popular person at the springs. She carries 
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list of old-fushioned names, and every one of 
them will be cut up into something crisp and 
short, such as Lizzie, Carrie, Maggie. . It is con- 
sidered ‘chic,’ as girls that have studied French 
say. Now, why can’t you stop short at ‘Dora’? 
It is a lovely name, but ‘ Dorothea’ is more than 
I can bear. It is enough to put any girl into the 
background.” 

“T have no objections, if you want to cut your 
name in two,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, somewhat 
restive under her daughter’s dictation, ‘‘and will 
clip ‘Dorothea’ short whenever I can remember 
it. But it is harder to forget old habits than 
most people think. In fact, Doroth—Dora, one 
feels a little awkward—I won’t say lonesome— 
among all these people.” 

‘Well, ma—mamina, you are a little awkward, 
that is the truth. You really did not know 
exactly how to answer that very distinguished 
gentleman, Mr. Chapperton, half the time, when 
he was saying such polite things to you. If it 
had not been for my way of cutting in now and 
then, he would have feund his ride with us stupid 
enough. I really did expect something better of 
you. There wasn’t a girl in our school that 
would have turned red as you did, when he was 
leaning forward so deferentially and encouraging 
you with compliments that half the young ladies 
who saw him drive away with us would have 
been delighted with. You have no idea how 
much his attentions are sought after.” 

“Where did you get all this information, 
Doroth—Dora? We've only been here twenty- 
four hours, yet you seem to have learned the 
ways of the place, before I have had time to 
think of them.” 

‘“Oh, I keep my eyes open, and know how to 
listen. Everything is talked over in the parlors 
and balconies. Besides, I walked up and down 
with Mr. Chapperton, after we came in from our 
drive, and he gave me a lot of information, bend- 
ing his head and speaking low, as if he had 
taken a great fancy to me, while people looked 
on and seemed to wonder about it.”’ 

“But, my dear Dorothea—” 

“There it is again!” 

‘““My dear Dora, since you have learned se 
much, perhaps you can tell me who Mr. Chap- 
perton himself is. He was very polite. He 
introduced us to a couple of very respectable old 
ladies, and, after walking down to the carriage 
with us, I couldn’t well help asking him to step 
in. But, once again, who is Mr. Chapperton? 
It is just possible your father may want to know. 
He never does interfere much, but, depend upon 
it, he will keep a sharper lookout for us here 
than he ever did on the farm.” 


ae 








Dorothea was prompt enough to answer ques- 
tions, whether she understood the subject or not ; 
but this one, regarding her new friend, puzzled 
her greatly, and all that she had gathered from 
the crowd of pleasure-seekers below-stairs was 
brought into hasty requisition. ‘‘Who is Mr. 

Chapperton?’’ she said. ‘Well, really, ma— 
} mamma, it is impossible to tell you all that is said 
}about him. Only, of this we may be certain: 
He is at the very top of the heap, here in Sara- 
; toga, and has his own way everywhere. No 
lady can pretend to be ‘the fashion’ that he does 
not endorse, and, when he does condescend to be 
a little devoted to any special young lady, she is 
sure to rank as a beauty at once, for he never 
} has been known to give more than a passing 
3 notice to a really plain girl, unless she happened 
to be enormously rich. I heard one of the young 
ladies say this, with a laugh, while you were 
talking with that stiff-backed old lady. I sup- 
pose she must have thought you very rich.” 

“She might have given me credit for some- 
thing beside that, had she seen me when I was 
your age,” said Mrs. Brooks, with some asperity ; 
for she felt the tone of superior knowledge, that 

a daughter was taking, as an affront. 
| 
: 





‘¢ Dear me, how fractious you are! What differ- 
ence does it make, to anyone, what she is cele- 
brated for? Power is power, and admiration 
is pleasant, wherever it springs from. As for 
age, only look at the old ladies Mr. Chapperton 
introduced us to. They would consider them- 
selves young, were it possible to put them back 
to your age; but, of all the ladies we have seen 
here, they can at any time comniand the most 
devoted attention.” 

‘* How do you know this, Dora?’ 

‘‘Mr. Chapperton told me all about it. It was 
because Mrs. Norris stands so high in society 

} here that he introduced us. Then he told me 
all about Mrs. Humphrey Vose, the reigning 
belle. It was the friendship of Mrs. Norris that 

helped her to the position; a married woman, 

{ too, with little children, and a husband who gives 

} her everything she can want; and she is awfully 

i extravagant, and, I must say, isn’t half as hand- 

$ some or so stylish as some people that may not 
always be kept in the background.” 

Dorothea looked very demure as she said this. 
She was sitting opposite a looking-glass, and, in 
spite of herself, cast a sidelong glance at the 

} image reflected there. 

} Mrs. Brooks also stood before the mirror, and 
at the same moment saw reflected behind the 
fair girl her own fine middle-aged face, from 
} which the cloud of discontent slowly disappeared. 
} Dorothea went on: 
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promised her daughter had already taken the 

limit of a lifetime, with that young lady. 
“Anyway,” said Dorothea, continuing the 

argument with her mother, ‘‘we have plenty of 


‘You see, then, my dear mamma, that age has 
nothing to do with this matter of position—or 
beauty, either, unless it can find admirers enough 
to make it famous. If an old lady like that Mrs. 
Norris can, year after year, hold her own with { money now; and I know, by what Mr. Chapper- 
the highest in the land, or a married woman with } ton says, the people here think us awfully rich. 
little children is able to put down the brightest As I went along, looking as if I didn’t notice 
and prettiest girls of the season, why should not } anything, I heard more than one person whisper : 
you and your daughter become a power in this } ‘That is the heiress, who will have her millions: 
whirl of society? Indeed, mother, I speak in} an only daughter.’ I declare, mamma, it was 
dead earnest when I say that, of beauty, talent, ; just as nice to me as if they had said—which you 
and riches, three great elements of fashionable no doubt think there was no occasion for: ‘ isn't 
popularity, riches is the greatest; and, after } she a beauty?’”’ 

a certain amount is reached, the reputation of,{ ‘One would be about as true as the other, 
riches is better than the reality: for everyone is unless the oil-works turn out richer than I ever 
ready to enhance it, and it gives no trouble. } calculated on,’’ answered the mother, whose 
Anyway, we have got the price of the farm, to? thrifty habits were in constant antagonism with 
begin with, and you will know how to spend it.” : the girl’s expanding ideas, and who had always 

Mrs. Brooks looked at Dorothea with something avoided Dorothea’s attempts to draw her into 
like astonishment. In a few hours, she had ‘an admission that even her own child was more 
gathered up more information about the world ‘ attractive than herself. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be 
of fashion than she, with all her keen ability for ; well to remember that your stay here, so far as | 
arrangement, could have obtained in months. {am concerned, is limited to one season. I will 
She was herself somewhat uncertain of the ; never consent to make myself a pauper, that you 
degree of riches that could justly be accredited ; may be considered an heiress or a beauty. So, 
to her, and it required some courage, in a woman } make your hay while the sun shines.. You have 
who had felt herself independent on the slow } lived on the farm long enough to know what that 
accumulations of a farm, to plunge into the} means.” 
extravagant expenditure demanded now. Dorothea started from her seat with an impa- 

It was, therefore, with the hesitation of a} tient movement, and, casting a look over her 
woman who had saved money, all her life, in: shoulder, at the glass, encouraged herself to 
small sums, that she entered upon her daughter’s } answer: 
superb idea of living on the reputation of vast ‘‘ Well, ma, you cannot prevent people think- 
resources, which as yet lay in the future. 


‘ing that I am an heiress, since they have got 
‘You have insisted on making a grand splurge } the idea; and, as for the rest, people will have 


at first, and I have given in, all the more readily ; their own eyes. Now, for my part, I think that 
because of Dayton’s report about the oil-wells.’’ ; Rue is a great deel more interesting than I am: 
‘ for people seem to dwell upon her face, as if they 

CHAPTER XIX. ; found something to study in it.” 

DoroTHEA saw, in the glass, that her face was i ‘Rue?’ said Mrs. Brooks. ‘I hope that girl 
flushing, at this. She was, in fact, more in- { does not suppose that we have brought her here 
terested in him than in the enterprise that kept { to put on airs of equality with us, or with the 
him away from the new world she was just } people she meets. I am beginning to think her 
entering. She had no prudential thoughts, like ; of little use: she is neither a companion nor 
those of her mother. The amount of money | exactly a servant.” 
already received for tke sale of their land seemed “Yet there is nothing that she refuses to do 
to her as if it would last forever. Beyond that, ’ for either of us,’ interrupted Dorothea. “If it 
she had reasoned, a reputation for wealth was ; were not for her, you would be constantly putting 


just as good as riches. 


Mrs. Brooks had by this time begun to discover ' 
that large sums of money could melt away like : 
frostwork from the glass of a window, and was ' 
Like » 


more timid in her plans for the future. 
most people who plunge into deep waters, she 


on things that neither match nor contrast: she 
has such a fine eye for color—”’ 

“TI prefer to trust my own eyes,’’ said. Mrs. 
Brooks, with a disdainful smile. 

‘But Rue is so useful to me,” persisted Doro- 
; thea. ‘ Itis wonderful how much she has learned 


found herself committed to a current of which from her mother, that I never got at school. The 
she knew neither the depth nor outlet. The few ; truth is, ma, I have begun so many things, that 
months of fashidnable dissipation which she had ‘ they are all mixed up in my mind at once; and 
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I want to be bright and intelligent, like some of } feeling in it, snenet the conscience that could not 
the girls that I have heard talking to-day, with | have been entirely dead in the mother’s bosom, 
clever men around them, while handsomer girls and stung her into contrition as well as rage. At 
were sitting out in the cold. Now, Rue could do any rate, her voice faltered and her lips trembled. 
that with the smartest of them, if she once laid } She strove to repel the accusation, for the first 
herself out; but she is so sensitive, that no one } time rudely presented to her in words. 

dreams of it. Let me tell you this: Rue never } ‘And why was this done?’’ she said. ‘ Was 
puts on airs. I should be awfully lonesome } it for me—or for you, ungrateful child that you 
without her.” ; 


he should take an interest in the matter, I can- } 
not imagine. It was the first time that he ever } 
interfered with my plans, when he spoke up so ? 
promptly about bringing her along. 
opinion, she would have been far better off at } 
home.” ; 

‘And I lonesome as a church-moyse ! 
pa was awfully kind, when he insisted that you 
should bring her; for he knew how much she 
could be to me.” 

‘* But why should he insist that she should be 
dressed up and treated as if she were one of the 
family ?”’ said Mrs. Brooks, with a cloud of dis- 
content gathering on her forehead, that had a 
deeper meaning than she herself was conscious 
of. ‘Why, indeed, should he start up, all at § 
once, and trouble himself about her?” 

‘‘T suppose,’ answered Dorothea, always 
prompt in opposition to her mother, let the 
subject be what it would, ‘‘he thinks that Rue 
has been so much with us, on the farm, that it 
is only fair to consider her in the same way 5 
here.” 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. Brooks, quite as ready 
for opposition as her daughter, ‘‘our time here { 


will soon be over, and she can always be — 
back to her mother, when your grandfather can 


pet her to his heart’s content. 
he can get along without her.” 

‘«T sometimes wonder how he gets along with- } 
out us,”’ said Dorothea, with a burst of genuine 
feeling. ‘I declare, ma, it almost breaks my ' 
heart when I think of him, shut up in that 
old brown house, with nothing to look after 
but one cow, and the old farm in full sight, with ; 
its fences torn down, its outhouses turned into } 


I wonder how $ 


é 


2 are? 
“That is what your father says; though why } life we were leading on the farm? 


; harmony. 


Who was it that complained of the vulgar 
Who was it 
that was eternally talking of the glory and 
happiness that might be found in a life like this, 


3and is now taunting me with cruelty because 


In my } I have risked everything to give her a chance 


in it? Not because of what her old grandfather 


} may suffer, but in resentment that it cannot last 
I think } 


forever. Do not dare to talk to me of cruelty, 
while you are so ready to enjoy the fruits of it.” 

Dorothea was overwhelmed ; she recoiled from 
the sharp truths that this recrimination was 
forcing upon her: for this outburst of sympathy 
for her grandfather had only become eloquent 
when she was assailed by fear that she might 
soon be called upon to resign the grand dream 
of ambition it had opened to her. But the girl 
was not easily put down, in a dispute with her 
mother, with whom she was, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to herself, entering upon a struggle for 
future supremacy that was certain to be well 
contested. 

Dorothea had gathered her thoughts for some 
more telling argument or sarcasm, when the 


¢ parlor-door opened, and Mr. Brooks came in. 


His presence was always enough to silence the 
clash of feeling or opinions that so often arose 
between the mother and daughter; for there was 


; something in the presence of the man which 


subdued their restive natures into silence, if not 
But the disturbance had been too 
positive for concealment: Mrs. Brooks was pale ; 


; Dorothea had tears in her eyes, with flashes of 


resentment behind them. In assailing her mother, 


/ she had received a sting that rankled sharply 
enough to give her courage. 


‘‘ Qh, father, tell me: have 1 been wicked, and 
selfish, and everything, in wanting to come dere 


workshops, and the great house itself running 3 and spend so much money, while grandfather 


over with Irish workhands. Indeed, it was an? 
awful cruel thing to sell him out of house and 
home as you did, and only three months of } 
this splendid life to show for it. If it isn’t 
going to last longer than that, you were just 
a hard-hearted woman, to leave him out in the 
cold as you have. That is my real opinion.” 

Mrs. Brooks turned on her daughter. Her 
face flushed angrily, and then lost all its color. 


Perhaps this rebuke, which had some genuine 
Vou. LXXXIX.—26. 





was left behind? Mother says that it cannot 


} last, and speaks as if we must give everything 


up. Please tell me if this is all true.” 
Brooks turned his eyes first upon his daughter, 

who spoke eagerly, and then upon his wife, 

whose agitated features surprised him: for it 


? was only the sharp wit of Dorothea that could 


kindle her cold and selfish nature into a storm 
of passion; perhaps because she was the only 


‘ creature on earth that she absolutely loved. 
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‘Your mother,’’ said Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ may nat- 
urally be a little anxious, and, for that reason, I 
have made some effort to inquire into her affairs. 
In fact, it is important that I should do so, now 
that they have become too complicated to be man- 
aged bya woman. She need not be dismayed by 
any expenses as yet undertaken, or trouble herself 
about the means by which they can be met for the 
future. The company that has taken possession 
of her property is now firmly established ; and, 
unless Dayton is mistaken, the stock will increase 
in value every month.” 

‘Then mamma is a rich woman—awfully rich 


—isn't she?” exclaimed Dorothea, forgetting alt} 


her resentment, and drawing close to her mother, 
as if they had been walking over violets all the 
day long. ‘There, now: wasn’t I right when I 
told you that we were sure to come out million- 
aires, just as the people here think we are? Oh, 
papa, you always were the very best man in the 
world, and you have made me so happy !’’ 

A faint glow of pleasure came into the hand- 
some face that Brooks bent down to meet the 
eager kiss that Dorothea offered him with so much 
enthusiasm. 

‘I am glad that you can be so easily made 


happy,” he said, with a tone of sad tenderness 
in his voice; ‘‘ but remember: it is your mother’s 
generosity that gives you everything.”’ 

As he spoke, Brooks led Dorothea to her 
mother. ‘She has been munificent to you: 
be grateful and more gentle with her,’ he 
continued. 

Dorothea reached out her arms. 

**Oh, mamma, I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, with what I said just now. Of course, 
grandpa can be as happy in the old brown house 
as a bird in its nest—he always did like that 
house better than the other; and we can stay 
here, or in some such place, just as long as we 
} please, now that we are real, real rich.”’ 
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Mis. Brooks only resisted the embrace Doro- 
Though ber temper 
might have held out till it merged intoa sullen fit, 
a breath of penitence or tenderness from this one 
loved creature of her life was enough to subdue 
With tears in her eyes, and lips that 
) trembled’ as they returned the girl’s kisses, she 


thea offered ber » moment. 


2 
> her. 


} forgave the rudeness of her own child, and 

forgot the old man at Hollow Swamp, whom she 
had left worse than childless. 

i [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


BY WILL 8. 


Anp what is life? I pray you, tell! 
A sluggard’s Paradise, 

Where fools and idlers flourish well, 
And troubled winds ne’er rise? 

Ah, no, my child! A battle-field, 
Where each must take a side, 

And, ’midst the strife, a sabre wield, 
And to the vanguard ride. 


Then what is death? I beg you, tell! 
A pall, a shroud, a bier, 

A saddened dirge, a funeral knell, 
With friends who watch and fear? 


MONROE. 


Ah, no, my child! °Tis but a night 
Of quiet peaceful sleep ; 

When morning brings the golden light, 
Sad watchers cease to keep. 


Eternity! Say, what is it? 
A cold and darkened tomb, 
Where hope is vain, and hopers sit 
And wait, long years, their doom? 
Ah, no, my child! One common breath 
Will waft you to its shore— 
There sickness, sorrow, pain, aud death 
Are felt and feared no more. 
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THE MILKMAID. 


BY AUSTI 


N DOBSON. 


Across the grass I see her pass: 
She comes with tripping pace— 
A maid I know—and March winds blow 
Her hair across her face. 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


The March winds blow. I watch her go: 
Her eye is brown and clear; 
Her cheek is brown, and soft as down, 
To those who see it near. 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 





AN 


ABSURD COUPLE. 


BY BRAD COURTLAND. 


“I am perfectly, utterly, and inconsolably ; 
wretched !”’ 

She answered to the name of Dollie, and was 
only seventeen; but was married—had been 
married just a month. 

She had married, too, for unadulterated love, 
and was settled in a most unexceptionably pretty 
little house. 

We must go back to first causes, to explain this 
outburst. That morning, Rollie, the husband, 
just twentyone—they were both little better than 
children, you see—had purchased a pretty 
chestnut filly, docile and kind, for the use of? 
his precious Dollie. ‘One he could trust her to ; 
drive, without fear of accident,”’ he said. ; 

But lo! the angel was most ungracious. She } 
made slighting remarks about the poor inoffensive ; 
filly ; pouted her pretty lips; and declared that } 
<‘if she couldn’t have a pair of cream ponies, } 
with black tails, she wouldn't have anything at 
al-l-l1—” 

“A pair of cream ponies?’ echoed Rollie. 
«« Why, my pet, I couldn’t afford them. Besides, ; 
I would never feel safe to let you drive them. } 
Be a sweet child, now, and say you’re pleased.” 

Say she was pleased, when she wasn’t? She} 
would die first! And she threw herself in a} 
pretty wicker chair, at the extreme end of the ; 
reom, and whirled it around, with her back } 
turned squarely on the mortified Rollie. ; 

His eyes flashed ominously ; then he wheeled } 
his chair, too; and there they sat, baek to back. 

“‘I might have been asked for an opinion,” 
blurted out Dollie, after awhile. 

“There was nothing to ask,” 
reply. 

“You wouldn’t bave said that, a month ago,” 
blazed out Dollie. 

“You wouldn’t have gone on so, a month } 
ago,” retorted Rollie. ‘Uncle Nat says—’ ; 

“Don’t tell me anything about Uncle Nat,” $ 
broke in Dollie. ‘“I—I wi-wi-ish I'd never } 
le-eft him,” sobbingly. ; 

“TI must say, Dollie, that you are going just a § 
little too far—” 

««Am I?” she interrupted, sobbing louder than 
ever. ‘I am perfectly, utterly, and inconsolably 
wretched !’’ she added, in the words with which 
our story opens. On which, Rollie leaped angrily } 
from his chair and went out, banging the door. 


5 
shortly, in | 


But, after awhile, he pegan to repent of this 
ebullition. He was still dreadfully in love. 
‘Dear little puss!’ he said. ‘If she has set 
her blessed heart on the ponies, she shall have 
them. Ill make it up by extra work at Daw- 
kins’s.”” 

Having come to this conclusion, with the sun- 
shine back in his face, he ran up to the dainty 
bower which Dollie called her boudoir, and 
turned the knob. 

It was locked ! 

A scarlet flush rushed over his face. He 
turned to go away. But, reconsidering this 
resolve, he said tenderly: 

‘*Open, Dollie: it is I.” 

“I can’t admit anyone now,’ was the reply, 
in crisp tones. 

“T do not ask you to admit ‘anyone’: I ask 
you to open to your husband.”’ 

There was an authoritative accent in this 
demand, that Dollie had never heard before, and 
it frightened her a little. But she answered, 
sulkily : 

“I do not see why I should try to please my 
husband. He doesn’t care to please me.”’ 

“It’s hardly probable that I shall trouble you - 
again,’ retorted Rollie, his patience now utterly 
gone. A moment after, Dollie heard his foot- 
steps echo down the stairs. 

Between the meshes of the lace window- 
curtains, Dollie saw him mount Brownie, directly 
after, and ride away. Then the deluge com- 
menced in dead earnest. 

‘‘Oh-o-0!’’ she sobbed. 
kill myself!’’ 

For Rollie would never trouble her again, she 
thought. Yes, he was going to Montuna. He 
had threatened it once before—when they had 
quarreled. And all about a pair of horrid old 
ponies! No: she wouldn’t kill herself. ‘She'd 
goto Uncle Nat. ~‘ He will give me ponies, or— 
or anything I want,” she sobbed, chokingly. 


“TI—T’'m realy to 


; And, an hour after, having carefully washed 


away all.traces of her tears, she actually made 
a descent on Uncle Nat’s private office. 

Uncle Nat was a cynical bachelor of fortyfive. 
He had never met his affinity—in fact, had 
never looked for her. He simply elevated his 
eyebrows, as Dollie plumped herself down by his 
chair, in a gush of tears. 


(451) 
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‘Well, what’s the nes : wanted on. pessi- § wife; but, take my advice, Roll: don’t indulge 
mist. ‘‘ Have you and that foolish boy had your} Dollie’s whims. Especially,’’ with emphasis, 
first quarrel ?”’ 3 don’t get those ponies; life will ever after be 

‘‘ How did you know, Uncle Nat? Did he tell } a burden to you. Dollie’s an angel, when she’s 
you ?"’ scornfully. 3 pleased, but a little—well, we won’t say—when 

“No. No one told me. I saw it in your face. 3 she’s crossed. One of you is going to ‘boss.’ 





What was it all about?” Were I you, it shouldn’t be Dollie.” 

“About ponies—cream-colored,”’ with a spas- ; Rollie hesitated fora moment. Then he said, 
modic gulp. } very decidedly : 

“See here, Dollie,” testily: ‘how do you sup-} ‘You're right, Uncle Nat. But I love her 


pose that poor boy is going to buy you cream } so, that—that I would like to give her everything 
ponies? I told you, before you married him, } she desires.’ 
you couldn’t have everything. You must be} ‘‘No doubt,’ dryly. ‘She's at my office, by 
satisfied with Rollie.”’ the bye. Hadn't you better come and take her 
Uncle Nat spoke with considerable severity. home?” 
‘‘Tam, Uncle Nat; only he said such dreadful 3 ‘I thought as much, when you spoke of the 
things. He said he would never trouble me} } cream-colored ponies.”’ 


again. That means, he is going to Montana,” ‘‘Yes. She came, with some incoherent tale 
with a heart-rending sob, this time. $ about your going to Montana.” 

“What do you mean?” gravely now, and} ‘Did she tell the provocation?” - 
really interested. ’ As he spoke, Rollie’s somewhat boyish lips 


«It’s herrid to tell, Uncle Nat; but, you know, } took a stern curve. 
I’m no end of waspish, when I’m crossed, and— ‘Yes, my dear boy,” chuckling. ‘ But why 
and—” ’ didn’t you smash the door in? I would.” 
“Well?” interrogatively. Meantime, on the old haircloth sofa, lay Dollie, 
‘‘T locked the door, and wouldn’t let him in;}a crumpled rose-leaf, fast asleep. The tiny 
and—and Rollie will never speak to me again— hand, with the toy wedding-ring, hung by her 
never.” side, and the flaxy hair rioted on her forehead 
Uncle Nat’s face was a curious study: between ; in the most tantalizing crimps. ; 
a desire to laugh and a desire to refrain, it ; Uncle Nat pushed Rollie in through the door, 
twitched all over. ; and then adjourned to the room of one of his 
“I am going out for an hour, Dollie,” he said, cronies—thankful, no doubt, that he was not 
recovering himself with an effort. ‘ Will you | similarly paradised. 
3 


g 
3 
2 
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stay here and guard my documents? If so, Rollie bent ever the flushed wilful sleeper. 

I won’t put them away.” Suddenly she started up, with a wild cry of 
Dollie nodded. She was too utterly miserable | > “Oh, Rollie! Rollie, please don’t go! Rollie!”’ 

to reply. ; By this time, she was wide-awake; and, as 
But, as soon as Uncle Nat disappeared, she; Rollie clasped her close, she murmured, in 

flung herself on the old haircloth sofa, and gave | deepest abasement : 


way to a comfortable fit of crying, after which? «I don’t want any horrid old cream-colored 
she fell sound asleep. } ponies, Rollie,” a sob between every word. ‘ Let 

In the street, not far from his office, Uncle Nat } me keep Brownie—won’t you? And you won't 
met Rollie, walking. ; go to Montana—will you?” 

“Uncle Nat,’ the latter said, “I was just 5 ‘A promise for a promise: You won't lock 
coming round to see you. Have you any extra i me out again—will you?” 
writing? I want to make a few dollars over.; ‘«No, no. You may lock me in the little dark 
I don’t mind the work.’’ closet under the stairs, Rollie, and I—I won't 

Uncle Nat looked at him, with a twinkle in 3 say a word, though the spiders are as large as 
his eye. } lobsters almost.” 

“Yes, my lad,” he said. ‘But, remember:} Brownie was seen, the next day, going down 
you are not to invest your earnings in cream-; the street, and, behind her, a darling little 
colored ponies.” $ phaeton—a gift from Uncle Nat. 

Rollie started. A burning flush mounted to} And that was the last quarrel between Dollie 
his temples. $and Rollie. The first year of married life, it is 

** You've seen Dollie,”’ he said. ; ; said, is the most difficult to get over. Dollie and 

“Yes,’’ answered Uncle Nat, dryly. “They } ; Rollie have got over it, and are no longer AN 


say it isn’t wise to interfere between man and’ ABsurb CoUupLE. 















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a costume suitable for either house ; The bodice is pointed into a pointed belt, made 
or street. It is made of cashmere or any self-; crosswise. The tiny zouave-jacket is made of { 
colored or pin-striped woolens. The skirt is { embroidered cashmere, velvet, or net, to match 
} the foundation in color, and trimmed with drop- 
} buttons all round the edge. This is entirely 
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No. L. 


kilt-plaited from the waist, all around, and there } separate, and the costume can be worn either 
is a short puffed drapery at the sides and back. ? with or without the jacket. Twelve to fourteen 
(453) 
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GARMENTS, ETC. 





yards of double- width “al for the dress, ms 
yards of twentytwo-inch for jacket. i 
No. 2—Is a stylish model for a surah, China 
silk, pongee, etc. The skirt is plain on the front | 
width, the sides and back formed of very wide 
kilt-plaits. A narrow plaiting edges the skirt ; 
from underneath. The drapery is both long and 3 ; 
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very full, as seen in the illustration. The bodice } 
has a short postillion-back, and a long point in : 
front. The surah is gathered at the shoulders, 
and forms a full trimming across the bust. The ; 
cuffs are made in the same style. Sixteen to} 

3 


ee 


eighteen yards of surah; one and a half dozen ; 
buttons, all the trimming required. 





No. 3—Is a walking-costume of fine-striped 


$woolens. The underskirt is kilted into a yoke at 
;the waist. The front of the tunic is arranged 
;shawl-fashion, forming a point in front, simply 
‘hemmed. The back has a very wide sash, with 
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long loops and ends, which are pointed. This is 
made of the material, and lined with satin or 
surah to match. The jacket is a simple basque, 
with a hollow box-plait at the back-seam, to give 
fullness to the skirt of the basque at the back. 
The front opens over a vest of a lighter shade of 
cashmere. The jacket has revers, coat-shape, 
turning back, and buttons with one button over 
the vest. High standing collar and plain coat- 
sleeves. ‘T'welve to fourteen yards of double-fold 
material will be required. Three-quarters of a 
yard of cashmere for vest. 

No. 4—Is a stylish and dressy model of a 
frock for a boy of three to four years. It is 











? 


2 
2 


made of marine-blue serge, cashmere, or camel’s- 


hair. The skirt is gathered into the elongated 
waist, edged with woolen lace to match, headed 
by three rows of worsted braid. The waist is 
fulled, back and front: we give the back view. 
The deep square collar is composed of the 
material, entirely covered by rows of braid, and 
edged with lace. Cuffs of rows of braid. Waist- 
band of wide worsted braid, fastening in front by 
clasp. 

No. 5.—For a girl of four to five years. The 
material is figured cashmere or pongee The 


\ 
| 


on 








The skirt is hemmed, and has three tucks above 
thehem. Square yoke-shaped collar, surmounted 
by a standing collar of velvet. Cuffs to match. 
Wide sash, with tied-in fringe at the ends. Sash 
of plain cashmere or soft silk to match. 


































No. 6.—We give the front and back view of a 
pretty frock for a girl of three years. It is 
made of tartan flannel, in which red predomin- 
ates. It is gathered at the waist, and held in 
with a pale-brown leather belt and buckle. 





The cuffs and upright collar are of garnet velvet. 
Ecru embroidery for the deep collar and cuffs. 
No. 7.—Nursery blouse, of Turkey twill or 
blue linen, trimmed with colored embroidery to 
match. The yoke is gathered, and there are two 








elongated waist is box-plaited, back and front. 








pockets and a square collar and belt Cuffs, 
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EMBROIDERED BAG FOR LINGERIE. 





belt, edge of collar, finished with briar-stitch i in } 
Turkey-red or blue embroidery -cottons. 

No. 8—Is a model for a traveling, seaside, or 
mountain dress, of flannel or serge, in dark blue, } 
green, or brown The skirt is kilted. The over- 
drapery is full and long, and edged across the 
front with a narrow woolen lace to match. The 
bodice is plain and pointed in front, a short 
postillion at the back. A plaited vest of surah } 
to match forms the trimming for the bodice. The } 
left side is edged with the woolen lace. Cuffs 
to match. Ten to twelve yards of fortytwo-inch } 
or fortysix-inch goods will be required; three- 
quarters of a yard of surah, for vest. 
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LADIES’ DRESS-PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail, on receipt 3 
of full price for corresponding article in price- “list. below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns } 
designed to order. 
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{ Princess Dresses: plain, . $ 56 

” with we. pdr and trimming, . 1.00 

Polonaises, . . . 50 

Combination Walking-Suits, . . 1.00 

; Trimmed Skirts, . 50 

Watteau Wrappers, abe 50 

Plain or Gored a °° 35 

—— ‘ oe 35 

Coats, ° 35 

with vests or skirts cut off,” ° 50 

pat... ° ° 35 

Talmas and Dolmans, e 35 

3 Waterproofs and Circulars, 35 

Ulsters, . oe br ae ee oe ae 35 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

¢ Dresses: plain, . $.25| Basques and Coats, -$.25 


; Combination Suits, 35, Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts = 


Skirts and Overskirts, . .25| Wrappers, 

Polonaises: plain, 25) W aterproofs, Circulars, jal 
; - fancy, 35} Ulsters,. . . 25 
; BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
; Jackets, . . . . . .$.25 Wrappers, . 8.25 
¢ Pants, Cid -20 Gents’ Shirts, 50 
> Vests, -20; “ Wrappers, . 30 
> Ulsters, '30| 
2 


If the pattern desired be of some fashion in the maga- 

zine, then send the number and month of magazine, also 

} number of page or figure, with money for same, and also 

, pena for lady or child. Address, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
8 Seuth Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


EMBROIDERED BAG FOR LINGERIE. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER, 





This pretty receptacle for small pieces of soiled 
lingerie, such as collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
etc.—of which we give an illustration here— 
is made of one of the handsome linen towels, 
with open-worked border and knotted fringe. 
We give the detail in full working-size, for the 
borders, on the next page: and give the detail 
for the centre-piece, also full size, on the SupPLe- 
MENT, folded in with this number. 

The middle border is done in cross-stitch, with 
dark-blue French working-cotton for the interior 
of the medallions; red for the outside; the nar- 
row bands in red. The border above and below 


this cross-stitch one is done in a lighter’shade of 


blue, and darned in, as seen. One end of the 
towel, the lower one, is worked on the right side 
of the towel; the other on the wrong side, as 
it is to be turned over to form the frill and the 
casing for strings. The arrangement may easily 
be followed from the illustration. 

The centre design is worked in wash-silks: in 
stem-stitch, Kensington-stitch, and French knots. 
The dress and cap or turban of the child is done 
in two shades of pale-blue, edged with gold. 
The arms, legs, and outline of face, in black: 
using the stem-stitch—or outline, as it is more 
familiarly called. The hair, amber; the wings, 


pale-rose of two shades, edged with garnet. The ff 
bird is in solid Kensington-stitch: the body 
shaded, garnet, green, rose, and amber; 


breast, amber; beak and eye, black. The choco- 


late-flower, in two shades of garnet and rose; jf 
garnet and ¥¥! 


the heart of it in French knots, 
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ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN FANCY-WORK. 457 








amber; the antes two dite of olive-green ; (Pe pongee or ‘China silk, for a wb ey or it will 
stems, four shades of wood-color. After the} serve for a tidy or the end of a scarf table-cover. 
embroidery is done, the bag is formed by joining } For the clothes-bag, when a fine towel cannot be 
the selvage of the towel neatly in overseam. } procured, butcher’s-linen, momie-cloth, or double- 
Then turn down the upper end, to form the frill } width crash may be substituted. The threads in 
and the casing for the strings. A cord and} either of these materials can easily be drawn, to 
tassel of blue and red cotton form the strings. } work the border; the edge raveled, for the 
This design will be charming, done in silks on} fringe, and then knotted. 
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DETAIL OF EMBROIDERED BAG, 
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ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN FANCY-WORK. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH, 





In the front of the number, we give engravings } side of it, cover this with pink satin by catching 
of two new and tasteful affairs, for the work- from side to side across the back with strong 
table, designed expressly for this magazine. ; cotton. 
Each occupies a full page. ’ The foundation for the crescent is cut out of 

1.—Peracook-FeatHErR Banner. A banner is} pasteboard also. Cover it with peacock-blue 
generally used merely for decoration. But this plush on one side, and on the other with the satin. 
can be turned into a photograph-receiver—as } Sew the crescent on, so as to form a pocket. 
may be observed from our illustration—by adding ; Fasten a bunch of natural peacock-feathers at 
the crescent-shaped pocket for the photographs. } the top of the pocket, with a bow of satin ribbon 
The size of the banner can be governed. by the }the color of the satin. Bows are placed on the 
space the pocket is to fill. The dimensions of} upper corners, of satin ribbon the color of the 
the one we give measure thirty by fifteen inches. } pocket. Cover the back with muslin, and sew 
To make one like it, cut a piece of pasteboard the } brass rings on the top, to hang it up by. A 
above dimensions, baste a layer of cotton on one ‘ banner made *x the same manner as this, using 
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cat-tails in the place of the peacock-feathers, ; nese fan, and fastened securely on the card- 

makes a suitable companion for the one above) board. A bunch of wild roses is painted on it, 

described, where one wants a pair. and a fine pink silk gauze drawn over it and 

_ 2.—Artistic Fan. Our other illustration is } fastened at the bottom. A bow of pink satin 

that of an artistic fan, for evening-wear. This } ribbon, with long ends, is tied around the top of 
can be made by any young lady who can paint ‘ the handle, where it is joined on the fan. These 

at all. It is to be made of a fine quality of pink- : are more for beauty than real use, but look very 

tinted card-board. It is triangular-shaped : the { pretty made to match evening-dresses. Then + 

top measuring nine inches, and the sides ten and they can be used for decoration also, if that 

a half. The handle is taken from an old Japa-: should be preferred. 


MANTELET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


The purpose of this department, as our old 
subscribers are aware, is to give, every month, 
the latest and most stylish article of dress that 
has come out in Paris—the real headquarters of 
fashion, as every lady of intelligence knows. 
The article given—whether it is polonaise, 
jacket, mantelet, child’s-dress, or whatever else— 
is always the very newest, and, if worn by a 
lady, will place her ahead of all others, in her 
locality, in fashion. 

For this month, we give a Mantelet, with 
Capuchin, to be made of striped fancy woolens 
or velvet, corresponding with the underskirt and 
trimmings of the costume. On the SupPLEMENT 
folded in with this number, we give the patterns, 
full size, for the same. The patterns consist of 
four pieces, viz: 

1.—HA.r or Back, 1ncLupDING SLEEVE. 
2.—HALF oF Front. 

38.—Hatr or CAPUCHIN. 

4.—Hatr or Turnover CoLuar. 

The collar and cuffs are of plain velvet, to 
match ; tassels of wool, and silk, or chenille; 
clasp of oxydized silver. 

The letters and notches show how the wrap 
is put together. But we always advise every 
lady to cut out the entire garment in muslin, 
and fit it, before cutting into the material. The 
present pattern is simple and stylish, and suit- 
able for either spring or summer wrap. 

We also give, on the SvuppLemeEnt, several 
beautiful designs for thre work-table, for descrip- 
tions of which see next page. 














CROCHET NETTING EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Work this edging with two shades of fawn- ; this loop, draw through one loop. Then draw 
colored cotton, on a shuttle. Work the first part } it through the two loops; repeat from the *, 
over the shuttle, with the lightest shade. This | taking care to make all the loops of an even 
may be made wide or narrow, hy using the {length on each prong. The foundation: Work 
shuttle any width you wish: it will be described { with the dark shade. The small loops are for 
as a narrow one, working over the two small ; the foundation. One double chain on the first 
outside prongs. Commence by making a loop; } loop, *, four double chains on the second loop, 
wind the cotton round the inside one of the two } and, with it, take up the third loop, twisting it 
prongs, and make a close loop to it. * Turn the} once. Repeat from the *. 
shuttle, wind the cotton round the outside prong, The edge: One double chain on the first loop, 
take the cotton on the needle from the back, {*, five chains. Take up the next four loops 
draw through the loop. Take up the thread of; together, giving each one a twist as you take 
the last loop worked to the left hand, draw the i it up. Work a double chain on the four loops. 
cotton through; then take up the cotton over‘ Repeat from the * to the end, and fasten off. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Surpiement, three designs } 2.—Detait or Emproiperep Baa, full size, of 
for the work-table: all new, and all more than } which bag an engraving is given on page 456, 


usually artistic. with directions for working, which see. 
1.—Desion or CARNATIONS, in outline-stitch, a 8.—Desicn For Mornine-Grorigs, in outline- 
very pretty decoration. stitch. 
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DESIGN FOR GENTLEMAN’S HANDKERCHIEF. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 
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This design may either be done in solid em- ¢ 
broidery or in outline-stitch, in colored French } 
working-cottons. Two or three shades of wood- ; 
color, from light to dark brown. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Way “May-Day” Is Not “May-Day.”—A fair corre- 
‘spondent inquires why it isthat May-Day, which is described 
as so spring-like by the Elizabethan poets, is now, as a 
tule, so bleak and wintry. ‘ Was it poetical license only,” 
she asks, “or was May-Day really vernal?” 

There are two reasons why May-Day is no longer what 
it was. In the first place, the calendar has been altered, 
so that what was the first of May, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, is now the eleventh. This makes a great differ- 
ence, at that season of the year especially. If our fair 
reader will go out into the fields and woods on the eleventh 
of May, she will find them more or less spring-like, unless 
her home is very far North. The poets she quotes, from 
Shakespeare down, lived in the southern counties of Eng- 
land, where spring comes in as soon as it does in South- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, or Illinois. They 
were not, therefore, indulging in “ poetical license”’ when 
they described the first of May as vernal. Further, we 
know, from cotemporary writers, that it was the custom, 
with village-maids and their admirers, to go out into the 
fields and woods, on May-Day, to look for wild-flowers, 
which they brought home and wreathed around the May- 
pole, where they danced, afterward, late into the night. 

The second reason is that the climate, ia this northern 
hemisphere, has changed for the worse. Men of science tell 
us that this is because of the alteration in the earth’s axis 
toward the sun. At one time, a large portion of North 
America, as well as all England, was covered with glaciers. 
Then a warmer cycle set in. Now, according to the same 
authorities, this northern hemisphere is swinging back to 
a glacial period. Certain it is that the climate of England, 
when we first hear of it historicaily, was much milder 
than at present. At the time of the Romans, for example, 
grapes grew there, from which excellent wine was made. 
On our own continent, in Greenland, where, nine centuries 
ago, and even later, there were flourishing Danish settle- 
ments, there is now only a desolate expanse of snow and 
ice, where human habitation is impossible. 

Meantime, there is no reason why our fair correspondent 
should not give her May-Day party. The glacial period 
will not return, even if science is correct about it, for tens 
of thousands of years: and will not interfere, therefore, 
with her proposed festivities. Moreover, unless the season 
be very backward, she will be able to find plenty of the 
earlier spring flowers, on the first of May, in the locality 
where she lives, if she will only go out into the woods and 
fields to look for them. 
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A SimpLe PREPARATION for rendering woven fabrics 
more or less incombustible consists of three parts of borax 
and two and a half of sulphate of magnesia, mixed with 
twenty parts of water just before using. The fabrics are 
first thoroughly impregnated with this solution, then 
wrung out, and washed after having become nearly dry. 
A mixture of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of lime is 
used by some. 

“Must Finp It InpIsPENSABLE.”—The Tuskagee (Ala.) 
News says: “The last number of ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ is 
an unusually fine number, running over with good things. 
It seems to us that every lady, and even every family, must 
find this bl 
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FasHIONABLE Recepractes For Ferns, Etc.—Among 
our country subscribers, it has often been the cause of 
complaint or regret that receptacles for ferns or flowers 
were so difficult to get. But that can scarcely be urged 
now, for fashion has decreed that drain-pipes, iron potato- 
pots or cauldrons, flour and butter tubs, brown earthen- 
ware crocks, small wheelbarrows, rough baskets, painted 
brown or bright red, tin buckets, dairy-pans, painted to 
imitate blue china, and filled with growing ferns—and 
various other homely articles, are “quite the thing” for 
house-decoration. Busy fingers paint and varnish till the 
original appearance is so altered that the owners themselves 
do not recognize it for what it was. Placed in a suitable 
and effective place, filled with ivy-trails, ferns, grass, or 
flowers—always to be had in town or country, of some 
kind or other—the homely article becomes a thing of 
beauty and artistic grace, however rough the workmanship 
is, and is within the reach of all, rich and poor, in busy 
town or secluded village. A pot of prepared house-paint, 
sold in all colors by painters and other dealers, effects a 
quick, easy, and wondrous transformation—followed, when 
dry, by a coat of hard-drying varnish. If the operator can 
paint flowers or other designs, all the better; but, if not, 
let him or her gum on some colored scraps of effective 
appearance, cutting and arranging them with some taste, 
and afterward varnish over the entire surface. If this be 
not cared for, then take some old sash-ribbon, and tie it 
round in a smart-looking bow, or utilize a scrap of velvet 
material, or an embroidered scarf, by draping it about it. 
A three-legged cauldron, from small to large size, is worthy 
of a place on drawing-room or dining-room table, if the 
legs be gilded, the body shaded upward from dark to light, 
painted with flowers or butterflies, and finished off with a 
pretty velvet or satin bow, tied into each side-ring. The 
handle, if not removed, should be gilded. Rustic orna- 
ments, made of bits of twig or firwood, cones, beech-nuts, 
cork, etc., are also effective, and pleasant work for many 
busy fingers. 

Now Tuat Darropits are so much the rage, it may not 
be out of place to mention that, if roots were planted early 
in November, and put in a warm conservatory, the 
blossoms will be in full beauty about the present time, and 
may be useful to pluck and put among the palms and 
Roman hyacinths, which are all that most small conserva- 
tories have to make them gay just at present, Great care 
must be taken in planting them, not to give tuo rich a soil ; 
for, if we do, the fine delicate Lenten lily develops into the 
blowsy-faced double daffodil in a most heartrending man- 
ner. A stiff poor clay is really the best for them, and they 
can then be put back on the shelves among the geraniums 
for next summer, until they have made a start and begin 
to show buds. Take a note of this, and remember it in 
time, next November. 

*““NicER THAN Expectep.”—A lady, acknowledging the 
receipt of the magazines for her club, says: “I want te 
thank you for the beautiful book you sent me: it is so 
much nicer than I had any idea it would be. In advertis- 
ing, they generally make out a thing better than it really 
is; but, in your case, it was entirely the other way. The 
new subscribers have received their books, and are very 
much pleased with them.” 
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Tr Is Never Too Late To Ger Up Cruss to this maga- 
sine, or to subscribe for it singly. For getting up clubs, we 
continue to offer the same premiums we offered. last 
December. The principal clubs, and premiums for getting 
up the clubs, are as follows: 

“The Forget-Me-Not.”—For two subscribers at $1.75 each 
{$3.50 for the two), we will send, gratis, the magnificent 
Album, ‘‘The Forget-Me-Not,” postage free, to the 
person getting up the club. Or, for three subscribers at 
$1.50 each ($4.50 for the three), we will send the same 
superb premium. This album is superbly bound in morocco 
eloth, gilt, and adorned with elegant steel-engravings and 
other illustrations. 

Large Sized Engraving, “The Angel of Paradise.”"—Or, for 
getting up either of the above clubs, we will send, if 
preferred, the large-sized (21x27) steel-engraving, for 
framing, “The Angel of Paradise,” as a premium, postage 
free. This is a very beautiful engraving. 

An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1886 will be sent, as a 
premium, for two copies at $2.00 each ($4.00 in all), or for 
three copies at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all), or for four copies 
at $1.6244 each ($6.50 in all), or for six copies at $1.50 each 
($9.00 in all), or for ten copies at $1.40 each ($14.00 in all). 

An Extra Copy and “The Forget-Me-Not” will be sent for 
five copies at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), or for seven copies at 
$1.50 each ($10.50 in all), Or, for twelve dollars, eight copies 
will be sent, and both an extra copy and “The Forget-Me- 
Not,” and the engraving, “The Angel of Paradise.” 

Back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, in good 
JSaith, by persons wishing to get up clubs. 

Tur FasHion In Rippons.—There has never been a 
larger choice of ribbons. They have all a picot or fringed 
or fancy edge of some kind, and, though there is a large 
choice of all widths, the one most used in millinery is 
eertainly narrower. Gauze satin and velvet are often 
blended in one ribbon, and with different colorings. Fine 
soft corded ribbons show the large tasseled picot edges; 
twill silk ribbons, soft like surah, are striped, and have a 
picot edge of a contrasting color. The mediwval designs 
printed in gold still survive, in a minor degree; they are 
printed on a satin ground with a vandyked fringed edge, 
with a tassel between each scallop. All stripes go down 
the ribbon, not across. Some of them are graduated, and 
there is much beauty apparent in the amalgamation of the 
eolorings. The old-fashioned thin gauze ribbons of half a 
century ago are most fashionable now; some of them show 
a satin edge, some two colorings, some a corded stripe. 
Gold picots are another new idea introduced on a ribbon of 
solid color. Crépe ribbons are to be worn with satin edges 
and picots. There is no end to the variety of stripes intro- 
duced on to.the new gauze ribbons, 

A Goop OarmMEAL-DrinkK is made by putting three table- 
spoonfuls of coarse oatmeal into three quarts of cold water, 
and boil it for half an hour; while hot, sweeten to taste 
with brown sugar. Most people prefer it strained. This 
is very good mixed with cocoa—about half of each—as a 
hot drink; or it can be flavored with cloves and lemon- 
peel, boiled in it. If it is to be drunk cold, a half-ounce 
ef citric acid may be put to each two or three gallons. 
Lemon -juice is preferable to the acid, but very much 
dearer. Rice or barley drink can be made in the same 
way, using broken rice or barley, instead of oatmeal. 


Satin Doc-CoLiars, to match the color of the dress, and 


embroidered with beads, also to match, are now often worn ‘ 


round the neck, with evening-dresses, 
Back Numbers Can Atways Be Hap by writing to us 
and enclosing the price, eighteen cents a number. 





Whar Are Nice Girts.—A subscriber asks us: “ What 

are nice presents to give?” We would say: For gentlemen : 

silk stockings, wristers, purses, ear-muffs, mittens, smoking 

$ or bicycle cap. For ladies: stockings, mittens, wristers, 

¢ purses, ear-muffs, knee-warmers, watch-pocket, chatelaine- 

$ bag. For children: baby-cap, hood, sack, socks, stomach- 
$ bands, shirt, coach-Afghan, crib-quilts. 

Apprtions May Be Mave To a Crus at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. Go on adding to 
your clubs, and earning additional premiums. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

England as Seen by an American Banker. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—The title of this book is rather 
misleading. One would think, from it, that the volume 
was devoted to financial problems. On the contrary, the 
work is a narrative of a pedestrian tour through England, 
¢ in which the author saw all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 

and became acquainted with the common people in a man- 

ner few travelers do. In some respects, the book is better 
than anything we have had, since Howitt's rural sketches. 
Three Hundred Presents. By Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret 
< E. White. 1 vwol., emall 8vo. Illustrated. Boston: 8. W. 
Tilton & Co.—This is a very valuable volume for ladies 
who love fancy-work—and do not all love it? It gives 
some three hundred designs, for decorative and fancy 
‘ articles for presents, fairs, etc., with directions for making 
them, illustrating the whole with nearly one hundred 
engravings. Some of the designs, too, are exceedingly 
beautiful as well as new. 

Tittle Heartsease. By Annie L. Wright. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This charming story 
§ reminds us somewhat of Rhoda Broughton. It is humor- 

ous and pathetic by turns; but, on the whole, one of the 

brightest and cheeriest of recent fictions. The heroine, 
{ “Little Pansy,” will win every heart. 
| 
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The Message of the Bluebird. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A very beautiful illustrated poem, one of 
the daintiest things of the season. The engravings are 

pus designs by Irene E. Jerome, whose “One Year's 
$ Sketch-Bouk ” is so well known. Sach books as this are a 
$ credit to American art. 

Not His Daughter. By Will Herbert. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a new society-novel, 

$ depicting some of the more salient phases of American life. 

3 It is very graphic and realistic. A charming love-story runs 

§ through the book, adding greatly to the interest. 

¢ Boys’ Useful Pastimes. By Professor Robert Griffith, A.M. 

§ Lvel.,12mo. New York: A. L. Burt.—A very valuable book 

3 of its kind. It contains directions for the use of tools, the 
making of toys, household-ornaments, etc., etc. Illustrated 
by nearly three hundred wood-cuts, , 

A Bohemian Tragedy. By Lily Curry. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—The scene of this new 
$ American novel is laid in New York City. It is a very 
3 dramatic story. We predict for it great popularity. 
¢ Talks With Girls on Health and Beauty. By Frances Smith. 
; 1 vol., 16mo,. New York: A. L. Burt.—This is a manual on 
$ the general care of the health, with chapters on drese, 
§ conversation, etc., etc. An excellent treatise. 
$ The Aliens. By Henry F. Keenan. 1 vol, 12mo. New 
é York: D. Appleton & Co.—A new novel by the author of 
‘ “Trajan.” It is stirring and picturesque like that, and quite 
above the average of ordinary fiction. 

Hints on Language. By S Arthur Bent, A. M. 1 rol., 16mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Intended for a text-book in 
‘ schools, to be used in primary and intermediate ones. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
OUR ARM-CHAIR. ¢ pared and well cored. The paste should be very light, and 
One ADVANTAGE In TAKING a magazine like “ Peterson,” ; all the apples can be put in one large piece of paste—or each 
as a leading periodical says, is that it gives, every month, ? apple can be encased in a piece of paste by itself—and 
“a variety of styles, that ladies may have a wide choice.” } then put into a bag or bags, to boil, till thoroughly done. 
Yea, and every article—dress, bonnet, mantle, or otherwise } Many persons use small netted bags, which are made 
—is the very latest Paris fashion, and therefore the best of 3 expressly for the purpose, to boil the dumplings in. After 
its kind. Other lady’s-magazines, as a rule, are issued by } the apples are put in the paste, the latter should be pinched 
dealers, or persons interested in selling certain styles; and hard and close, to keep it from opening. Some persons 
these styles, of course, are necessarily second-rate, because } prefer the apple dumplings baked, rather than boiled. A 
originating in New York or Philadelphia, etc., etc. Now, $ sauce of butter and sugar beaten together, flavored with a 
“ Peterson” has no object in giving poor styles. We do not } little cooking-brandy or rose-water, is used, or some butter 
sell goods. We alone stand in a perfectly independent } can be spread on the dumpling while it is hot, some fine 
position. We tell what is really the fashion, and give what } sugar sifted over it, and then it can be eaten with cream. 
are really late Paris costumes, And out of these, so many Boiled Rhubarb Pudding.—For the paste, chop five or six 
are they, any lady ought to be able to select what would } ounces of beef-suet, and rub it well into one pound of 
make her look well; for, as we said recently, it is not every ? flour; work the whole up into a smooth paste with half a 
Sonnet or gown that looks well on every woman: the true | pint of water; line your basin with the paste; wash, wipe 
way to dress is to select, as Parisian ladies do, that which } —and, if old, string—four or five sticks of fine rhubarb, 
suits the complexion, figure, style, etc., etc. and cut it into inch lengths; fill the basin with it, put in 
— half a pound of moist sugar, cover with paste, pinching 
Cakes WitHovut Focas.—In a little book just issued from 3 the edges closely together, tie over it a floured cloth, put it 
‘the press of Messrs. Scribner & Welford, New York, a large } into boiling water, and boil from two to two and a half 
number of practical ‘though novel receipts are given for } hours. When turned out of the basin, serve with a jug of 
making cakes of various kinds, from the informal griddle- } cream and sifted sugar. 
cake to the stately bride-cake, without eggs, by the use Coffee Ice-Pudding.—Pound two ounces of freshly-roasted 
of the Royal Baking-Powder, Experienced housekeepers coffee in a mortar, just enough to crush the berries without 
inform us that this custom has already obtained large } reducing them to powder. Put it into a pint of milk, with 
precedence over old-fashioned methods in economical ’ six ounces of loaf-sugar, let it boil, then leave it to get cold, 
kitchens, and that the product is frequently superior to ’ strain it on the yolks of six eggs in a double saucepan, and 
that where eggs are used, and that less butter is also ; stir on the fire till the custard thickens. When quite cold, 
required for shortening-purposes. The advantage is not work into it a gill and a half of cream, whipped to a froth. 
: 
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alone in the saving effected, but in the avoidance of the } Freeze the mixture in the ice-pot, then filla plain ice-mold 
trouble attendant upon securing fresh eggs, and the annoy- } With it, and lay it in ice till the time of serving. 
ance of an occasional cake spoiled by the accidental intro- Tapioca Cream.—Soak two tablespoonfuls of tapioca over- 
duction of an egg that has reached a little too nearly the } night, in just enough water to cover it. In the morning, 
incubatory period. The Royal Baking-Powder also invari- } boil one quart of milk with the tapioca, add two-thirds of 
ably insures perfectly light, sweet, and handsome cake; a cupful of sugar, a little salt, and the beaten yolks of 
or, when used for griddle-cakes to be eaten hot, enables their } three eggs; stir them in the milk, and remove from the 
production in the shortest possible space of time, and} fire. On the top, put the three whites, beaten to a stiff 
makes them most tender and delicious, as well as entirely } froth, and flavor to taste. To be eaten cold. : 
wholesome. There is no other preparation like it. Strawberry Cream.—A quart of milk, a pint of cream, a 
quart of ripe strawberries squeezed through a hair sieve, 
a pint of sugar—many like more than a pint—and a pinch 
of salt, mixed well together, and then frozen, make the 

OUR NEW COOK-BO OK. best, simplest, and most wholesome ice-cream. Raspberries 

BG-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a $ and peaches also flavor it very nicely; and, when fruit is 
practical housekeeper. not in season, chocolate or coffee is very good. 

MEATS. CAKES. 

Stewed Meat—Take a pound of scraps of meat. Fry Gingerbread Loaf.—Two ounces of ginger, beaten and 
these in dripping till brown, and also two onions, two 3 sifted, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, one and a quar- 
-carrots, and two turnips cut up small. Put both meat and 3 ter pounds of flour, teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
‘vegetables into a saucepan, cover with water which has $ three-quarters of a pound of syrup, seven ounces of 
‘been thickened with a little flour, add pepper and salt, and 3 butter, fresh melted and washed a little; four eggs, well 
-simmer gently with the lid on the pan for an hour, or 3 beaten, yolks and whites together. Mix all well together, 
longer if the meat be tough. If liked, potatoes cut into $ Jine the tin with well-buttered paper, bake in rather cool 
-quarters, and onions, can be stewed with the gravy. Serve 3 oven. It burns very easily. Half-pound of citron, in 
very hot. good-sized pieces, is an improvement. 

Stewed Scraps of Meat with Onions.—Grease a stewpan Strawberry Shortcake.—Make a rich short crust with butter 
‘thickly with dripping, cover the bottom with a layer of $ and flour, allowing one ounce more of flour than butter. 
-onions, put a layer of meat on this, with pepper and salt, } Bake in flat tins of equal size—the pastry, when baked, 
sand repeat until all is used. Cover the saucepan closely, } should be about an inch thick; epen the shortcake, butter 
sand stew very gently for an hour and a half. The water > it well, and cover one-half with a layer of strawberries 
which is in the on:ons will make plenty of gravy. Onions } previously mixed with sugar; have alternate layers of 
are nourishing and wholesome, and constitute a valuable 2 berries and pastry, finishing with the former, over which 
article of feod. place a layer of whipped cream. 

Steak Pie or Pudding.—In making, sprinkle about half a Slim Cakes.—One and a half pounds ef flour, one tea 
teaspoonful of moist sugar over the steak, along with the 3 spoonful of salt, half a pound of butter, forty grains df 
pepper and salt; it not only improves the flavor, but § carbonate of soda. Mix with buttermilk or sour milk, rol 
makes the meat very tender. out, cut in strips about three inches wide and acrosq 

DESSERTS. diamond-shape. They are best baked on a griddle, but caw 

Apple Dumplings.—The apples should be rather tart, as } be baked in the oven. They are delicious, if properly an4 

2 sweet ones when cooked are very tasteless; they should be ’ quickly made, and not in the least like pastry. 
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Cocoanut Biscuit.—Scrape off the skin carefully, grate the ; 


hut very fine, and add half the weight of powdered sugar. 
Mix well together with white of egg, drop on wafer-paper 
in small rough knobs the size of a walnut, and bake ina 
slack oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


When Lard or Butler is used for frying, let there be suffi- > 


cient in the pan to cover the article intended to be cooked: 


which article, be it what it may, should not be placed in » 


the fat until the latter has quite boiled up. This may be 
condemned as extravagant, but it is not so in reality: as 
the same fat, if carefully poured into pots, will serve for 
many occasions—taking care, of course, that that in which 
fish, for instance, has been dressed is not used for meat, 
eggs, or omelettes. This sort of thing can be satisfactorily 


regulated by labeling the pots, and it isa most excellent ' 
plan of management, as by no other method can things be ; 


properly fried. 


Bread and Milk.—This may be made without boiling the ; 


milk, which very much deteriorates it, by simply breaking 


the bread into cold milk in a china vessel, which stand in ; 
@ saucepan half full of cold water. Put it on to boil, and > 


let it boil for five minutes say, then place it on the hob for 


a little while. The bread will become as soft as the finest } 


pap, according to how long it is left on the hob (ten 
teinutes at longest), and it will be found invaluable for 
very young children, especially if sick or delicate. 

To use White of Egg—The white of six or ten eggs or 
more, as required, well beaten up as if for trifle; then add 


powdered loaf-sugar—not too much, as it would cause the ; 
froth to fall. . For the white of ten eggs, the juice of one } 


lemon is sufficient. Mix the three ingredients, and drop 
the mixture in little heaps on paper. Put them into a 
moderate oven till they are a pale-brown color. They 
ought to be eaten while they are light and puffy. 

To make Tea, and Preserve the Flavor.—First warm your 
teapot, then fill it with water (boiling) from the fire, and, 
having the quantity of tea required measured out in a cup, 
put it iuto the teapot, on the top of the water, cover it up 
quickly, and put the cosy over, letting it stand for ten / 
minutes, 

When making an Apple-Tart, cut a lemon in two, squeeze 
the juice upon the fruit when piled in the dish, and place 
the two halves, haystack-fashion, in the centre, before 
covering in. They will serve the purpose of the old- 
fashioned cup, and impart a delicious flavor to the tart. 

Ham.—Not one morsel of ham—even when it comes quite 
to the end—ought ever to be thrown away. The dry parts 
can be grated down for toast or sandwiches, and the outside 
pieces add flavoring to the stock-pot. 

Cure for Hay-Fever.—Cut up small some of the new hay, 
and make tea of it. Drink a wineglassful of the tea, about 
three times a day, and it will relieve and carry off the 
fever. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

CATARRH AND Broncnitis Curep.—A clergyman, after 
years of suffering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 
117 East Fifteenth Street, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 

“Srorres Espectatty Goop.”—The Hillsdale (Mich.) 
Democrat only echoes the universal verdict of the news- 
paper-press, when it says of our last number: “The sturies, 
all original, are especially good.” Yes: no other lady’s-book, 
at any price, has such stories. 


Horsrorp’s AcID PHOSPHATE FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
: —Dr. Joseph Holt, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
g quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
$ particularly for women and children.” 

5 

; “Betrer THAN Ever.”—A lady writes, on renewing h 
} subscription: “I am delighted with my old friend ‘ Peter. 
son,’ this year: it is better than ever.” 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4g Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Macazing, P.-O. 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 280.—D1amonp. 


$ 1. Aletter. 2. To putinorder. 3. A kind of wigs ot 
false hair. 4. Slights. 5. Spotted. 6. To disenchant. 
¢ 7. A young ox or heifer. 8. A boy’s nickname. 9. A 
letter. 

St. Albans, Vt. MerTEoR. 


; 
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; No. 281.—Hour-Guass. 

i 1. A youth. 2. A short song. 3. A flower. 4. To 
{ behold. 5. A letter. 6. A tree. 7. Booty. 8. To 
} ornament. 9. Head-stone. My centrals form the name of 
( &@ magazine. 

York, Pa. B. N. Snyper. 
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CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 

WATERING PLANTS.—This is a point in plant-culture—in 
pots—that is frequently much neglected. With all begin- 
ners, a proper knowledge of the requirements of cultivated 

3 plants should receive close attention, as much in regard to 
watering as in choosing the potting-soil and other neces- 
{ saries of plant-life in pots. A study of their roots, their 
’ character and mode of growth, their durability and relative 
numbers in proportion to the foliage of the plant, will all 
need to be considered. The character of the plant itself 
also requires to be looked into: rapid growth in any given 
genus, as a rule, denotes a proportionate supply of water, to 
sustain its root-action; slower growth points to a more 
moderate supply; whilst, in the case of plants of hard wiry 
growth—such as many of the New Holland plants of our 

3 greenhouses—the most careful attention is essential to 
3 maintain them in a healthy state; and, with such, extremes 
$ must be avoided. One point in regard to the latter class of 
plants requires much attention: that is, any plant that has 
become pot-bound, if it has been well grown, and good soil 
; has been used, the ball will have become a compact mass of 
$ roots and soil, and, most likely, the roots will have taken 
if firm hold of the surface-soil. Now, in such a case, if there 
$ is not too much room left for the reception of watér, by 
$ reason of the plant being low in the pot, once or even 
— filling the pot with water will not be sufficient to 
4 
; 





penetrate the entire ball; the result, in such cases of 
omission to give water, being a loss of those roots that 
have congregated around the drainage and lower portion 
of the ball of the plant. If this occur with ericas or 
azaleas for a few times, the issue by-and-by will be apparent 
}in the development of’ puny diminutive flowers, in the 
place ot those of good size and strength. The slopping 
system of watering is bad, with all plants; a little now, 
and a little another time, should not be tolerated in any 
case, and particularly so when dealing with plants of 
woody growth. Watering, too, is oftentimes hurried over, 
in order to get oa with other work. It isa bad plan to 
‘ give a superficial attention at the watering, equally as 
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much as it is to go to the other extreme, and water plants 
against their needing any the next day. After a close 
observation of the requirements of each genus, the art of 
watering is simplified. 
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SICK-CHAMBER. 

WueEn NursinGc a FEVER-PATIENT, recollect that you 
should never, on any account, “take his breath,” as it is 
called; always stand between your patient and the window, 
so that the air—and we hope you will have plenty—shall 
blow from you to him, not from him to you. Any dis- 
charges that come from the patient should be disinfected 
before being thrown out, and should never, on any account, 
be allowed to stand in the sick-room, to poison thy» air. 
You will be told what disinfectant to use. Chloride of 
lime, dry or in solution, is a very common one, and very 
good for some purposes; but it will corrode anything of 
tin, and it will burn clothes. Any linen, etc., coming from 
the patient’s bed or body, should be disinfected before being 
vent to the public laundry. If you have nothing else at 
band, plunge the things into boiling water. It is a good 
plan to let a person suffering from a contagious fever use, 
instead of pocket-handkerchiefs, pieces of old linen, which 
ean be burned at once when dirtied. Nothing can be more 
foolish than to store up pieces of flannel, etc., which have 
been used about a fever-case. We knew of a family where 
one of the children had scarlet fever, and used to wear a 
piece of red flannel round her throat while recovering. 
Quite a year afterward, one of the servants opened a 
drawer, where she found this thing and recognized it. 
Taking it up, she put it round her own throat, for a joke. 
Immediately afterward, the girl was seized with scarlet 
fever, which could be traced to nothing but this wretched 
rag, which should have been burned long before. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fig. 1.—WaALkinG-Dress, oF THIN WOOLEN MATERIAL. 
The skirt is finished about the bottom with three ruffles, 
the upper one of which has two or three rows of shirring 
and a narrow upright ruffle. The overdress has a long 
rounded apron-front, and is fully draped at the back. The 
bodice is plain, and the jacket opens below the waist, shows 
the bodice, and is finished by a deep plaited ruffle. Bonnet 
of brown straw, trimmed with brown velvet, bows of 
ribbon, and upright feathers, 

Fig. 11.—VisitinG-Dress, oF Ligut-YELLOwW Inp1A SILK, 
figured with a bronze spot. The lower skirt is quite 
plain. The overskirt is long in front, draped high at the 
sides, and quite full over the tournure at the back. The 
bodice has three points in the back, and two very long 
points in front; the latter are finished by dahlia-colored 
tassels. The watered ribbon at the side, the bows on the 
front of the bodice, collar, and cuffs are of dahlia-colored 
watered silk. Straw hat, faced and trimmed with the 
same colored silk and feathers, 

Fig. 111.—Hovuse- Dress, or Linac-Cotorep FouLarp. 
The lower skirt has plaitings of the silk around the bot- 


tom, and is trimmed with two rows of colored lace. The ; 


overskirt has a long shawl-front, the points falling on the 
right side of the skirt. The skirt at the back is undraped, 
but is worn overa large tournure. The bodice is cut square 
in front; is full, beluw the opening, to the waist, where it 
is gathered in a »wint; and has a shawi-drapery on the 
shoulders, over white crépe-lisse folds, 

Fig. 1v.—Hovse- Dress, of Wuite Musiin, the skirt 
trimmed with three ruffles figured with roses. The high 
bodice is made slightly full, back and front, and has a 
large plaited coMar of the figured material. The sash is 
ef pink, white, and green plaid ribbon. 
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Fie. v.—WALKING- Dress, oF Gray Nun’s-VEILING. 
The underskirt is made of a soft thin woolen material, 
striped longitudinally with a much darker shade of gray: 
black or dark-gray velvet, or even braid, would look well. 
( The overdress has a long shawl-front, opens up high on 
; the sides, and is most gracefully draped at the back. The 
bodice has a vest and two bias revers of the striped 
material. Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with gray 
velvet and a pivk pompon. 

Fig. vi.—WaLkinG- Dress, OF Brown Bourette, with 

a dull-red and green mixed stripe. The underskirt is quite 
plain. The upper skirt falls in a shallow fan-plait in 
front, is plain at the sides, and falls in full jabot-plaits 
at the back. The close-fitting bodice is fastened with large 
buttons; and large pockets, collar,‘and cuffs are of black 
2 velvet. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with ribbon to corre- 
¢ spond with the dress, and stiff feathers, 
Fig. vil.—WALKING- Dress, OF PALE-Bive Zepuyr, 
§ having an even pattern of crimson spots. The polonaise 
¢ is made round and short, having a waistband, The neck 
¢ opens with a sailor’s-collar, below which is a loose full 
¢ drapery, which is drawn down to the waist, where it is 
2 tied in a sailor’s-knot, The sleeves are of the usual shape, 
$ having draped cuffs, with fancy knots of the material. 
¢ The polonaise is drawn up high at sides, and falls over two 
3 long pointed side-pieces. The back-drapery is very full, 
and is elegantly arranged in loops-and-folds, falling low 
on the underskirt. The underskirt is quite plain; the 
edge is trimmed with a gathered flounce, put on with an 
upright frill. 

Fig. vii1.—Hovss- Dress, or PLain DARK-BLUE AnD 
StrirepD Buus Wooten Canvas. The skirt is laid in one 
very wide box-plait at the back, with full side-plaitings; 
{the upper part is of the plain dark-blue material, the 
‘ lower part of the striped material. The centre of the 
‘ back and front, the lower part of the sleeves, and collar 

are of the plain material; and the rest of the bodice is 
« made of the striped woolen canvas, The centre of bodice 
é at the back is in fan-plaits. Woolen braid, put on a plain 
material, would look even better than the striped canvas. 

Fig. 1x.—WALKING-DrEss, OF Sort GRAY AND Brown 
SrRiPED WooLEN MaTeERIAL. At the side of the skirt is 
@ piece of plain woolen, laid in narrow kilt-plaitings. The 
skirt is quite long in front, slightly draped below the hips, 
and, at the back, it is very full and gathered up in irreg- 
ular draperies, The close-fitting bodice is slightly pointed 
at the back. Bonnet of gray tulle, trimmed with satin 
ribbon of the same color and lead-colored beads. 

Fig. X.—WALKING-DRE88, OF GREEN CASHMERE, trimmed 
with a shawl-pattern cashmere, in rich colors. The under- 
skirt is made on a foundation—as nearly all skirts now 
are—the cashmere being arranged in a deep loose puff, 
finished by a deep flounce, trimmed with a broad band 
‘ of the figured cashmere. The round body has a belt, 
( finished by a group of green satin ribbon bows; the front 
is open at the neck, showing a close-plaited vest with a 
high-band collar, and is trimmed by a shawl-revers of the 
colored cashmere, with cuffs to match. The front-drapery 
of the overskirt is drawn high, and draped under the 
satin bow. The remaining drapery is arranged full at the 
sides and back, and then falls straight and square, A 
broad band of the shawl-cashmere edges the overskirt all 
round, 

Fic. x1.—Bonnet, or Buack Straw, trimmed with black 
feathers. 

Fig. x11.—Lack PLastron, MADE OVER APRICOT-COLORED 
SILK, draped with white lace, and dotted with pearl beads. 

Fic. x111.—Hovuse- Dress, or MyrtLe-Green Suran. 
The skirt falls in straight plaits, back and front, and has 
‘ panels of rich brocade at the sides. The high bodice has 
a vest of the brocade. The collar is very high, and the 
sleeves put in with an ewsy fullness. 
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Fie. x1v.—Rosertes, oF Rippon, FoR THE Hair. These 
rosettes may be made of ribbon of any color to suit the 
dress, and are mounted on long strong hairpins. 

Fie. xv.—Bonnet, oF Brack Lace, for an elderly lady. 
It is made over a rather high cap-crown, is trimmed with 
black satin ribbon, and has lace strings, which are knotted 
in front. 


Fic. xvr.—Bonnet, oF Brack Lace, studded with jet, ; 


and trimmed with a bunch of daffodil-colored satin ribbon. 
Fic. xvi.—Hat, or Gray Srraw, faced with black 
velvet, and trimmed with gray satin ribbon and feathers. 
Fie. xvit1.— Bonnet, OF BLACK STRAW, with a deep jet 


edge, studded with large jets, and trimmed with black } 


satin ribbon and large bunches of snowballs. 


1g. X1x.—Bonnet, oF Coarse WHITE Straw, trimmed } 


with loops of black velvet ribbon, poppies, and field-flowers. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—It cannot be said that any one 
color is particularly fashionable, this season: shades of 
chamois, from the lightest to a tobacco-brown tint, as well 
as grays from a smoke-color to a most delicate dove or pearl, 
are all popular for outdoor wear. 

For the house, are rose-tints and exquisite mauves, which 
can be used alone, or combined with white muslin, white 
or black lace, or any other thin texture; while all the 
shades of yellow—from primrose, corn-color, or amber, 


to a deep-gold—are plentifully made up under black lace. ‘ 


Stripes are much used in combination with plain materials, 
especially in woolen goods and heavier silks, while figured 
foulards and sateens are made up with plain materials. 
In the former case, the stripe is used for the underdress; 
in the latter, the plain material is more generally employed 
for that purpose. But two shades of plain material are 
almost as fashionable. In fact, these combinations depend 
entirely on the taste of the wearer; and so great is the 
latitude with regard to fashion, at present, that any woman 
may dress as is most becoming, and to please herself. 

Plaid and figured ginghams are delightful for summer- 
gowns for women of all ages, and are usually made up 
very simply, though they can be arranged to look more 
dressy if trimmed with Hamburg embroidery or torchon 
lace. 

American seersuckers are very pretty also for warm days. 
They come in a variety of colors, whereas the Chinese ones 
are always of a gray and white stripe. They are labor- 
saving dresses—as, after being washed, they are only to be 
shaken out, hung up to dry, but not ironed, 


Canvas goods are very popular. They are not as soft and ; 


graceful as nun’s-veiling; but, as they come in plain colors 


or in stripes, or like the étamines, they make a greater ! 


variety in the dress. 

In the making of dresses, there is nothing absolutely new; 
but perhaps the short street-dresses are not quite as short 
as they were; and, except for young people, or for older 
women with very beautiful feet, this is an advantage. 
Of course, for bad weather, the shorter dress is preferable ; 
but any dress which escapes the ground is of suitable 
length. 

Draperies which are long and pointed in front, and fall 
in full plaits at the back, with little or no leoping, are 
perhaps most worn. They usually open ever the under- 
skirt, on one side, up to the hip; on the other, the drapery 
is caught up in graceful curves. 

For simple wash-dresses, three or four flounces, all around 
the skirt, are frequently seen; and one of the most beau- 
tiful house-dresses of the season is a black silk, trimmed 
all around the skirt by four flounces of not very wide 
black escurial lace. 

Bodices are made in any style that is preferred—cuirass, 





























Hooks-and-eyes are again employed, after many years of 
disuse, to fasten dresses. They should be placed quite 
close together, or the bodice will not fit well; but, with 

the huge buttons that now sometimes ornament the sides 
‘ of bodices, or underneath the full plastrons, etc., etc., the 
hooks-and-eyes are desirable. 
’ Sleeves change but little, except that they are no longer 
made so unbecomingly tight as they were worn some time 
‘ back. There has been some attempt to revive the old 
? leg-of-mutton sleeve, but not as yet a successful one. The 
narrow bishop-sleeve, put on a band with but little fullness,, 
} is pretty, especially for-summer-wear. 
Bead trimming is exceedingly popular for spring dresses, 
} and lace and passementerie are also used. 
Large buttons are sometimes placed here and there on 
> points of revers, irregularly on the bodice, or as an appar- 
> ent fastening on the skirt: but they should be very 
judiciously used, as they are very pronounced. 

Wraps are nearly all short, especially at the back. In 
front, those with long ends are considered stylish. At the 
back, there is usually a postillion-plait, to give sufficient 
fullness over the large tournure. For summer, jetted 
? grenadine, lined with old-gold, red, etc., will be used for 
5 small wraps. 

Jackets, which are worn principally by young ladies, or 
for rather undress occasions, have rounded corners in the 
place of the pointed ones lately worn. Some are close- 
fitting in front as well as back, while others are made 
slightly loose in front, without the bust-dart. All collars 
are high and stiff. 

Long redingotes are very popular, but are not considered 
so dressy as the short mantle. They are admirable: for 
) ordinary wear, as they conceal or protect the dress, and 
2 are much worn for traveling. In the latter case, they 
; are often made of thin India silk or pongee, fit the back 
, well, fall loosely over the tournure, are loose in front, 
} often have a hood, and the sleeves are rather loose, turned 
back with a broad cuff, or cut in the old-fashioned pagoda- 
shape. When made of heavier materials, some of the thin 
speckled or striped woolen goods now so popular are useé 
—<dark blues, or browns, or greens, or grays, striped in dull 
but rich shades, and lined with one of the many beautiful 
striped satins which now come for that purpose. 

Bonnets have altered but little in shape, though it is 
} predicted that they will be lower in the summer—or, 
} rather, that the trimming will not be worn so high. 


) Black jetted bonnets are very popular, trimmed with 
} crocuses, buttercups, primroses, poppies, daisies, etc., etc.,. 
or else with a pompon and aigrette, or a tuft of black 
ostrich-tips. 

Colored straws may also be trimmed with flowers, or with 
@ great many loops of gauze or other ribbon. 

} Hats are rather less high; and the sailor-hat—which is 
{ much more becoming, to most faces—is worn by a few. 
fashionable young women. 

Hair is still worn high, usually. This is not always 
becoming; but, for evening-dress, a pompon with ar 
aigrette, or a small tuft of ostrich or marabout tips; the 
hair arranged high on the head, is most stylish. Loops 
of ribbon, wired and made to stand upright, or some 
sprays of flowers that stand up, may be used in the place 
of the feathers. 


~~ 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE pes Petits CHAMPS. 
There are very few decided novelties to chronicle in the 


or with a narrow basque, or with points only, or round at } way of dresses and dress-materials. The latest styles show 


the waist. 
Vests, plastrons, revers, are all very popular; but, to many, 


the plain basque is the most becoming, and is fashionable. 
Vor. LXXXIX.—27. 


velvet-striped and velvet-figured satins and silks and 
cashmeres, which are to be made up in combination with 
? plain goods to match. A very pretty and simple style of 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





walking-dress has the plain underskirt in velvet -striped 
‘silk or cashmere, with the overskirt and corsage in plain 
material, the striped underskirt being made up on the bias. 
The newest canvas grenadines are very heavy in texture, 
and will wear well and drape well. Changeable taffeta 
silks and silk gauzes—that is to say, shot with two colors— 
are greatly in favor. Black lace is a good deal employed 
in trimming these picturesque materials, and they are 
made up in combination with small-figured black-grounded 
brocades, the pattern being sprays or clusters of flowers 
in their natural hues, One of the new dress-materials 
is a heavy satin, brocaded longitudinally with lines of 
flowers, forming two stripes to the breadth, These come 
in one color, without any admixture of hues in the flowers. 
In dark tints, they are much in vogue for elderly wearers. 
In point of color, the general inclination, this season, is 
for neutral tints—such as slate-gray, mouse-gray, the vari- 
ous shades of beige and écru, etc. Soft-finished flannels 
are occasionally used for traveling or morning dresses. 
One very original costume in this style was in pale-gray 
flannel, the short skirt being covered with narrow pinked 
flounces, under the edge of each of which was placed a 
pinked border in scarlet flannel, simulating an urderflounce. 
Each flounce was headed with a bias band of scarlet flannel, 
stitched down with a row of herringbone-stitching in black 
and white silk, passing through the centre of the band. 
The corsage was in gray flannel, opening in front with 
# loose shirt-front in white flannel, crossbarred with narrow 
lines of black and scarlet. At one side of the skirt was 
placed a full flot of narrow black watered ribbons, Black 
lace is a great deal worn in combination with other ma- 
terials. Even velvet is used for the underskirt, when the 
-overskirt and corsage are in black lace. I have seen a 
very handsome toilette in this style, with the underskirt in 
ruby velvet, and the effect was extremely rich. Some of 
the new silk grenadines are embroidered by hand, with 
scattered figures in jet; these come in sapphire-blue, white, 
ruby, and emerald-green, as well as black. Beaded bands, 
for the inside trimming of collars and cuffs, have almost 
‘wholly superseded lace ruching of any color or style. 
Bengaline silks retain their popularity for dressy toilettes, 
either for visiting or for evening-dress, White bengaline 
is a good deal used for wedding-dresses, but lacks tha 
picturesque sheen of satin, and does not set off so well the 
‘pattern of lace. 

In the way of millinery, but little change has taken 
place in the shapes of bonnets, the capote with high trim- 
ming in front retaining its popularity. But the materials 
are novel and original, and the new trimmings comprise 
any quantity of fantastic novelties. Large jet beads, pins 
with great jet balls for heads, acorns carved in wood, and 
clusters of real wheat-ears are now to be seen on fashionable 
headgear. Flowers, too, are immensely popular, and are 
Jovelier and more perfect imitations of nature than ever 
before. The new materials comprise light fancy gimps, 
#0 delicately worked as to look like veritable straw lace: 
networks of small finely-cut jet beads, mossed tulle—which 
is tulle shirred in very fine close lines, so as to present 
a surface like moss or uncut velvet—coarse straws, dyed 
a vivid scarlet, or a dark rich blue, and finally the velvet- 
‘straw, which is a new make of straw, with a velvety 
surface. Birds and bird’s-wings, I am happy to state, are 
very little seen, the slaughter of the winged innocents, for 
fashion’s sake, being apparently at an end. Dress-bonnets 
are the lightest and airiest creations imaginable. They 
are composed of tulle, in bright or delicate colors, and look 
as though they were blown into shape by a summer zephyr. 
They have no strings. Wide and narrow faille and gauze 
ribbons are in fashion for the trimming and strings of 
more substantial bonnets. The delicate bright absinthe- 
green and the pale shade of pink—called, rather inappro- 
priately, coral-pink—are used for trimming bonnets in 








black lace and jet. Scarlet bonnets and hats, whether in 
coarse straw, mossed tulle, or plain tulle, are very much 
in vogue. A pew way of trimming the high pointed- 
crown hats of the present season is to attach the ends 
of a string of large graduated jet beads, or of a long trail 
of flowers—such as lilacs or honeysuckle—at either side of 
the top of the crown. The curve thus formed at the sides 
of the crown, and resting on the brim, is very graceful. 
For traveling-bonnets, close low capotes in dark straw are 
shown, simply ornamented with a large Alsatian bow in 
heavy faille ribbon, placed directly in front. The very 
newest of the new hats are: first, a toque, in dark straw, 
with a high-set crown an@ a double reversed brim, lined 
with velvet: ihe trimming, formed of high-set loops-and- 
ends of faille ribbon and pins with great jet ball heads, 
being put on at the back of the hat; secondly, a low- 
crowned fine straw hat, also in dark colors, with a very 
wide and long scarf, in black imitation Chantilly lace, 
wreathed carelessly around the crown, and confined at 
one side with a black bird with outspread wings. The 
long ends of the scarf are drawn forward, to cross in front 
of the throat, and are then thrown back over the shoulders. 
A new trimming for the capote bonnets is a spray of flowers 
or of grain, placed at either side of the crown, directly in 
front, with loops-and-ends of wide faille ribbon standing 
straight in end between them. A bonnet of the new 
velvet-straw is thus trimmed with clusters of wheat and 
straw-yellow ribbon, the whole matching precisely in hue. 

I regret to state that the rage for scarlet has even 
invaded ladies’ undergarments, the newest lingerie being 
in fine cambric, striped with narrow scarlet lines, or dotted 
with minute scarlet spots. A narrow ribbon in the favorite 
color is passed through the valenciennes that borders the 
top of the garment. The monogram of the owner is 
embroidered in white and red at the left side. 

The newest style of fen is formed of rows of real lace, by 
the yard, slightly plaited, the number of rows being dictated 
by the width of the lace—though more than three rows are 
not considered in good style. Black lace thus arranged is 
mounted on dark tortoise-shell, and point valenciennes- 
or Duchess lace on blonde shell. In imitation lace, and 
with a mounting of colored or gilt wood, this style of fan 
is at once durable and useful. 

“The latest novelty at theParisian confectioners’ is ices 
in the shape of short pink or white candles, served in 
candlesticks of pink or white paper. They are very pretty 
and very deceptive. The candlesticks are sometimes made 
of plain ice, colored and frozen very hard; but they are 
not so successful as those in paper. 


Lucy 'H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Giru’s Dress, oF WHITE FLANNEL. The skirt 
and blouse-bodice are both plaited. Below the waist, 
where the bodice and skirt are joined, is a sash of the 
flannel, which, like the bottom of the skirt, is trimmed 
with a band of brown velvet. The large sailor-collar and 
cuffs are trimmed in the same way. Pointed straw hat, 
trimmed with a ribbon striped with brown and a brown 
rosette. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Suit, oF Stripep KERsEYMERE OF Two 
SHapEs oF Gray. The knickerbockers are close-fitting, 
the cutaway jacket rather long, and the low broad collar 
shows a tie. 

Fic. 11.—Grrv’s Dress, oF DaRK-BLuE Canvas. The 
plain skirt is trimmed with two broad rows of chess-board 
galloon. ‘The plain overskirt is long, back and front, and 
opens high up at the sides, The full bodice has a gathered 
plastron; and belt, collar, cuffs, and pattes at the neck 
are of chess-board galloon. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


DESIGN FOR SIDE-BOARD, OR SIDE- 
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SIDE-TABLE SCARF 
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“HER HANDS FULL OF BLOSSOMS.” [See the Story, “Cousin Matilda,”} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. HAT. 
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WALKING-DRESS, GARDEN-PARTY DRESS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 
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EVENING-DRESS. HAT. JERSEY, 
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VISITING-DRESS. BODICE OF RIDING-HABIT. 












































OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR DUSTERS, TOWELS, Erc. 
































DESIGN FOR AFTERNOON-TEA CLOTHS, Erc. EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 











SILVER CHIMES. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words and Music by CLARIBEL. 
Allegretto. “eee ‘ 
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I, 2,3. They are chiming gai-ly now, As they chim’dsolonga-go,— Sil - ver 
4. They are chiming gai-ly now, As they chim’dso long a-go,— Sil - ver 
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tones that we know so : Andwhat is it that they say To our 
tones that we know so : sto- ry that is told, Seem those 


in- neruicught to-day, And what is the tale that they tell? 
mem-o-ries of old, Haunting still with a mag - ic spell. 
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They whis-per, first of 
2. Of a wak-ing up to 
ijnageann sedi ienen j 3. Of a peaceful life at 
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all, In that qui-et e-ven- fall, -Of the hap-py days of childhood that we 
life, Of a longand bit-ter strife, Of a  rest-lessspir-it fret-ting in its 
last, Of a senseof per-il past, Of.a  fu-tureleft in  saf-er hands than 
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ri PASE'C,...cccccesece - When an gar-land that we mace Seem’d too bon ti - ful to 
PRIM § .0 on ccccevece Of a_ sea-sonwhenthe bells On-ly rack’d us with their 
GONE Sis cr seeuscones Of a sweet re-fresh-ing dew Fall-ing on our lives a - 
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Shien” 
And each but - ter- fly more ra-diantthan the last................00 
spells, On - ly mock’d us with old mem-o0- ries 4 - gaiM....ccccscceceeees 
As the raindrops fall and sat- is - fy the flow’rs...........000 
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LATEST STYLE FOR A RIDING-HABIT. 





